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MAKING DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR 
THE WORLD 


In time of war prepare for peace. That is the duty of every 
citizen, but especially of every citizen who believes in the gospel of 
Jesus. As Americans we have accepted the duty of protecting our 
nation against an ever more recognizable enemy. We are helping 
to make the world safe for democracy. We want no discussion of 
peace terms intended to divide our people or confuse our thinking. 

But war is not normal. We fight to insure peace. We do not 
desire peace that we may prepare for another war. 


We have entered a new epoch in social history. We shall not 
revert to conditions which existed five years ago. The old struggle 
between labor and capital has entered a new stage. Governmental 
activities may not be kept at war-time extent, but the nation will 
not forget its lessons in state control of transportation, fuel, and 
food. Women will not be ready to abandon their newly found 
occupations. Our sense of national unity and duty will hesitate 
to destroy our training camps. 

What part ought the churches to have in the new world that the 
war will bequeath us? What ought our churches to do in prepara- 
tion for that day ?- 


First of all, of course, they must co-operate with the national 
forces now at work in carrying on the war. The morale of our youth 
must be guarded; the call to battle must be saved from being a call 
to hatred; agencies for the relief of those whom the war will maim 
or impoverish must be supported; the national morale must be 
heightened and our people be inspired to live by our highest ideals. 
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Tn all this development of national efficiency in war our churches 
must have a part. But they must look beyond victory to the new 
world that is to be. 

Our churches ought to be preparing to further international 
good will. We must learn to forgive as well as to punish a national 
criminal. If peace is to be ever permanent, it must rest on more 
than the military or economic power to restrain nations. If a 
League of Nations is to be formed, it must be more than an armed 
alliance based on preponderating armies and navies. If disarma- 
ment ever comes, it will be because nations place new reliance upon 
one another’s honor. 

It is the duty of Christian leaders to prepare for these new days. 
Our churches can keep patriotism from degenerating into jingoism. 
We can co-operate with Christian leaders in other lands in work for 
a Christian internationalism. We can protest against any terms 
of peace that threaten to perpetuate international hatreds. We 
can continue to educate men and women to see moral issues 
in the relations between economic classes as well as between nations. 
We must make democracy efficient by making it fraternal and 
generous. 

And, what is even more difficult, we must transform our ideals 
and exhortations into working plans and institutions. 


We must win this war. 

That is our stern duty. But in making the world safe for 
democracy it is our imperative duty as Christians to make democ- 
racy safe for the world. 

It is as improvident to be unprepared for peace as it was 


dangerous to be unprepared for war. 
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A SERMON by HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Matt. 13:52: And he said unto them, 
Therefore every scribe who hath been made 
a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, who bring- 
eth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old. 


Thomas Fuller’s quaint old book, 
written in 1645, in the midst of the 
critical days of England’s Civil War, 
has given me my subject: “Good 
Thoughts in Bad Times.” My text is 
Christ’s conclusion from the great par- 
ables of the Kingdom, spoken at a crisis 
in his own ministry: “Every scribe who 
hath been made a disciple to the king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a man that 
is a householder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old” 
(Matt. 13:52). Jesus seems to have 
immediately here in mind those great 
truths—“ the secrets of the Kingdom”— 
which he had been bringing forth in 
the parables. 

Now there is clear evidence in Mat- 
thew, and still more in Mark, that the 
use of parables marked a definite stage 
in the ministry of Jesus. A number of 
general preaching tours had preceded, 
ending in deeply disheartening com- 
parative failure. For the barren Judean 
field, the doubt of John the Baptist, the 
refusal of Galilee to respond to his 
preaching, the bitter and growing oppo- 
sition of the Pharisees, and even the 
misunderstanding of his kindred, all 
indicate that there was not to be a 
general receptiveness to his message. 


What does this general refusal to 
hear the truth mean? How is he to 
bear it? How is he to meet the chal- 
lenge of these evil times? In point 
of fact, the continually narrowing field 
of his work drives him to his deeper 
ministry to the little circle of the dis- 
ciples and to the use of parables. And the 
way Jesus here took in a great crisis in his 
own ministry has deep-going suggestions 
for us too, as we think of the message 
of the minister of Christ in these crisis 
days. For both his changed method of 
teaching in the use of parables, and the 
great truths set forth in these parables of 
the Kingdom haveprofound lessons for‘us. 

I. The lessons of the parabolic method. 
—And first, what are the lessons of his 
changed method? What insights and 
motives underlie his use of parables? 

We may be certain, to begin with, that 
the changed method does not mean any 
lessened desire on Christ’s part to win all 
men into the Father’s love. His whole 
teaching and ministry forbid the 
thought. If he now, under force of 
circumstances, is concentrating his teach- 
ing upon a small inner group, it is still 
for the sake of all—to insure that the 
foundations of the new spiritual King- 
dom shall be made secure through his 
persistent close association with a chosen 
few. These few are chosen for these 
weeks of intensive training in Christ’s 
very presence in order that the “good 
news of God” may the more surely and 
the more truly come to all men. 
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We may be equally certain that the 
changed method does not mean that there 
had been no place for such teaching as had 
preceded, like the Sermon on the Mount. 
Even the parables could not replace 
that. The method of wide public 
preaching must precede in order to give 
to all opportunity to hear the truth, to 
disclose thus all those kindred spirits 
who were drawn to it, and so to secure a 
self-selected group with whom the 
teaching might go farther, and who 
should become the solid nucleus of the 
new Kingdom. 

Moreover it was imperative that 
there should be—as against the whole 
trend of the times—just such clear and 
explicit setting forth of the radically 
spiritual nature of the Kingdom of God, 
with its inevitable inner conditions of 
insight and ethical choice. Jesus’ mes- 
sage must be decisively and unmis- 
takably discriminated from that of the 
religious leaders of his day, or it will 
be swamped from the beginning. 

But just because it is a radically 
spiritual Kingdom which Christ has 
come to found, calling for deep inner 
conditions on the part of those who will 
come into it, his message cannot be hastily 
and shallowly taken up. It requires time 
and thought and attention. And the 
method of the parabolic teaching is 
exactly calculated to secure that result. 
Even the best—the little inner circle— 
could come into full appreciation of his 
message only gradually; and this the 
parables themselves express. 

Now the use of parables helped to 
meet this situation, helped to keep the 
truth in men’s minds until they could 
grow up to it. It kept their thought 
for a longer time upon the message, 
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noting the analogy and tracing it out. 
It kept them pondering the riddle of 
the parable. And the parable so gave, 
in this picture form, currency and perma- 
nence to the truth. Let one think in 
illustration, of the immense influence 
through generations of Bunyan’s great 
parable, the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

' At the same time, the parable form of 
the teaching saved those not yet prepared 
for the truth from hardening under its more 
direct and literal presentation. Indeed, 
for men in all stages of preparation the 
truth is hidden in the parable, not to 
remain hidden, but that it may be pre- 
served for later use, for later revealing. 
As Jesus himself says in the germ 
parable of the lamp: “There is nothing 
hid, save that it should be manifested; 
neither was anything made secret, but 
that it should come to light. If any 
man hath ears to hear, let him hear” 
(Mark 4:22, 23). 

The parable is especially adapted 
also to the nature of the teaching of Jesus. 
He is profoundly concerned to evoke 
from men a genuine inner life of their 
own—that they shall truly share in his 
own great insights and convictions and 
motives and ideals. He wishes none of 
these taken on in external fashion. He 
fights, therefore, as dangerous enemies 
of his Kingdom, rule-makers and rule- 
keepers. It particularly concerns him, 
thus, that his teaching shall be in such 
form as to reduce to the minimum this 
danger of its being turned into rules; 
and the parable is here a real safeguard. 

But to establish an enduring spiritual 
kingdom among men is no holiday task. 
Jesus must have a tried and tested fol- 
lowing, of men in earnest to find and to 
do the truth, of men who profoundly 
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feel the appeal of his spirit, even where 
they have not yet fully comprehended 
his teaching. And the change to the 
method of the parable is particularly 
intended to secure such a sifting. The 
veiled teaching of the parable tests 
the earnestness of his hearers. Jesus is 
like a teacher who is aiming to secure a 
class made up of hard, dead-in-earnest 
workers. The parable is exactly adapted 
to bring the more earnest into closer 
relation to him, seeking him out, to 
follow up the partially disclosed truth. 
The use of parables, then, naturally 
acted like the opportunity for an inquiry 
meeting after preaching. Jesus’ very 
method, thus, at this critical time in his 
ministry, is a sifting out of his following— 
sifting out the dead in earnest, the 
spiritually minded, those akin to him- 
self in spirit; sifting out the seed for the 
new world-harvest, getting the yeast 
of the great, new, world-leavening pro- 
cess. It is an indispensable, foundation- 
making work. 

At the same time the parables helped 
this sifted inner group to grasp the deeper 
significance of Jesus’ teaching as nothing 
else could do. He is to make his great 
truths clear and real and powerful with 
his disciples. To do that, he must start 
where they are, with facts they know, 
with experiences they have had. He 
must knit the truth up with what is for 
them already undoubted reality. There- 
fore he makes it his habit to point out 
these convincing simple analogies of 
their common daily life. No wonder 
Mark says: “And with such parables 
and many of them, he was wont to speak 
to them the word, just as they were able 
to hear it” (Mark 4:33, Bartlett’s 
translation). 


All these reasons, then, may be said 
to lie back of the change by Jesus to the 
parabolic form of teaching at what may 
perhaps be called the most critical point 
in his ministry: because his teaching is 
of such a nature that it cannot be hastily 
and shallowly taken up, but requires 
time and thought and attention; because 
thus the parables helped to give both 
currency and permanence to his teach- 
ing; because they can be adapted to 
different stages of growth; because 
they do not lend themselves to a religion 
of rules; because they serve as a sifting 
process in securing the good seed of the 
Kingdom; and because they are the 
surest method of making the great truths 
of Christ’s message—“ the secrets of the 
Kingdom”’—real and powerful with the 
selected inner group. 

What does all this mean for the minis- 
ter of Christ in these days of crisis? 
Every consideration here suggested con- 
cerns us now. For the laws of human 
nature, the laws of the Kingdom of the 
Spirit, have not changed. The more 
critical the danger, the more earnestly 
must spiritual law be obeyed. To 
abandon or lessen spiritual agencies now 
is folly unspeakable. Serious mistakes 
have been made at just this point in 
Europe in these years of war. The con- 
ditions for getting the truth home to 
the hearts and consciences of men are the 
same for the disciple of Christ today as 
for the Master himself then. 

The insights and motives which led 
Christ to the method of parables we 
shall find expressed in the parables them- 
selves, and need not reiterate here. But 
the method of the Master still remains 
imperative. To put the matter in a 
word, one whole side of the great 
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business of the Christian ministry may 
be said simply to be clearly to discern, 
convincingly to state, the permeating 
likeness of the truth as it is in Christ to 
the realest things of the daily life with 
the conviction born of contact with un- 
doubted reality—to be in some fashion 
always saying, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like.”” Whatever else hap- 
pens to a man’s spiritual ministry, every 
stitch of it must be real. 

II. The lessons of the parables them- 
selves —When we turn to a thoughtful 
study of the parables themselves, it 
soon becomes clear that they are no 
chance stories or literary illustrations. 
They are interwoven with the warp and 
woof of the fabric of the experiences of 
Jesus at the time. The parables accu- 
rately reflect his consciousness at this 
period, and are spoken honestly and 
truly out of his own experience, as he 
faces the necessary obstacles of his own 
work. He is thinking aloud. The par- 
able of the sower, for example, which 
both Matthew and Mark put first, is a 
kind of epitome of his whole ministry, 
with its record of comparative disheart- 
ening defeat. It explains why his 
message had so poor a response, and 
implies that he is now to concentrate 
upon the good soil—the earnest-minded 
who “hear the word and accept it.” 

The great truths which neither those 
in authority nor the multitudes were 
ready to receive (and which in part 
explain their unreceptiveness) he is now 
to make clear and powerful with his 
disciples through these simple analogies 
from their common daily life. With 
these truths—“things new and old’”— 
he had cleared his own mind and girded 
his own soul. They constitute a kind 
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of divine philosophy of life—good 
thoughts in bad times.” With them he 
now seeks to clear the thinking and gird 
the living, not only of the group imme- 
diately about him, but also of all his 
disciples in the years to come, for he 
looks with clear-eyed vision to the future. 

We may well have especially in 
thought the parables which most surely 
belong to the beginning of this critical 
period, the parables of Mark, chap. 4, 
and Matt. chap. 13: the parables of the 
sower, of the tares, of the fruit-bearing 
earth, of the mustard seed, of the leaven, 
of the hidden treasure, and of the pearl 
of great price. 

In all these parables it is evident that 
Christ’s faith is no shallow faith, his 
optimism no shallow optimism, that 
comes from ignoring hard, dark facts. 
He is facing here—it seems almost 
sacrilegious to say it—the comparative 
failure of his ministry, his rejection by 
his own people. The world’s supreme 
teacher, the supreme lover of men, 
God’s supreme revelation, got from his 
own generation, not only an astoundingly 
small response, but bitter opposition, 
even unto death. That is a very black 
fact, the fact of dire human error and 
sin, and suggests that the religious 
teacher has to do with some stern reali- 
ties that nothing can soften. And with 
these stern realities he must come to 
terms, if he is ever to understand his 
task or go courageously on with it. 

These parables are Jesus’ answer 
as to how he kept his faith in face of the 
appalling evidence of human sin. They 
may well command our thought, as we 
stand face to face with the most terrible 
exhibition of folly and sin which the 
world has seen since the crucifixion. 
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In these parables Jesus calls to mind 
the solemn fact of human freedom (the 
sower, the tares); that there is a king- 
dom of evil to be recognized and its 
opposition to be expected (the sower, the 
tares); that evil is to be opposed posi- 
tively by the good (tares, seed, leaven); 
the marvelous gradual growth of the 
good (seed, leaven, fruit-bearing earth); 
the infinite values at stake (hidden 
treasure, pearl of great price); and the 
final triumph of righteousness (seed, 
leaven, tares). 

1. In the first place, Jesus is in dead 
earnest with the fact of human freedom. 
He knows that there can be no character, 
no really moral world, no true service 
of God, no genuine children of God, with- 
out freedom. God will be freely served. 
But Christ knows how fateful a fact 
freedom is. For it involves the whole 
dreadful possibility of human error and 
sin, that men can choose against the 
good of their fellows as well as with it, 
against God as well as with God. 

Christ fully recognizes man as the 
decider of his own destiny; that the 
solemn issues of life depend upon both 
seed and soil, upon both the truth and 
the heart. Men must choose for them- 
selves. The man who hears, himself 
determines the soil. Under the putting 
and the facing of the truth, therefore, 
a constant inevitable process of selection 
is going on, a sifting process. It holds 
for any audience. It holds for any 
situation in life. Truth, light, the best, 
is everywhere necessarily and continu- 
ously testing and sifting men out, for it 
is confronting them with a constant 
choice between a lower and a higher. 
Continually one is being weighed in the 
balances. We are not judging the 


truth so much as the truth is judging us. 
The real judgment of God is thus not so 
much an event as an eternal process. 
Man responds with consent or denial. 
It is therefore that Jesus says in the 
very midst of these parables: “If 
any man hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. Take heed what ye hear: with 
what measure ye mete it shall be meas- 
ured unto you; and more shall be given 
unto you.” That is, attention, heeding, 
sharing, are the essential conditions of 
growth. And these all rest with the man 
himself. Jesus solemnly warns, there- 
fore, against all the enemies of growth: 
the convention and prejudice of the 
hardened path, the superficiality and 
the sentimentality of the shallow soil, 
and the deadening distraction of all 
lower interests. Whatever secures a 
man’s attention secures him. What- 
ever continually distracts his attention 
from life’s great issues is a dire enemy. 

And all this is being demonstrated on 
a world-wide scale in these critical days. 
We are seeing anew how terrible a fact 
human freedom is. It is no mysterious, 
divine judgment which has come upon 
the world. Men have freely set before 
themselves certain dominating goals. 
In support of these freely chosen ends 
they are laying under tribute all the 
forces and resources of science and civili- 
zation in a great clash between irrecon- 
cilable ideals. The world has become 
so intimately and completely one that 
the results of men’s and of nations’ free 
choices tend to spread themselves over 
all the earth. We are thus getting a 
demonstration, wide as the race, that 
the final harvest of exclusive national 
selfishness freely chosen, of limitless 
arrogance freely cherished, of an 
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anti-Christian philosophy of the state 
without one moral scruple, but freely 
taken on, is simply a hell onearth. The 
resulting situation is compelling the 
world, therefore, again freely to choose 
between national ideals, between ulti- 
mate goals of the race. 

We have to reckon, as truly as Jesus 
ever reckoned, with the fateful fact of 
human freedom. 

2. In this fact of human freedom 
another fact is involved, which Jesus 
illustrates in the parable of the sower 
and still more in the parable of the 
tares: There is a kingdom of evil to 
be recognized, and its opposition to be 
expected. 

The victory of truth in a man’s life 
is threatened, not only by his own 
wrong choices, but also by the evil 
choices of others. The very fact of a 
moral universe makes us members one of 
another, sharing in one another’s lives 
for good and evil. An enemy may sow 
tares among the wheat. He is a foolish 
servant of righteousness who forgets 
this. The ingenious and fiendish de- 
vices by which wicked men seek their 
selfish profit by taking advantage of the 
hours of weakness and temptation of 
other men, in the saloon, in the omni- 
presence of gambling devices, in evil 
resorts, in demoralizing moving pictures, 
in the vice trust, daily illustrate this 
dark fact of the opposition of the evil. 
No servant of God has a right to ignore 
this evil sowing. He is to prevent it 
so far as he can. But much of it is 
involved in the very association of evil 
men. It cannot be simply rooted out 
except by changing the evil sowers them- 
selves. Both wheat and tares must 
“grow together until the harvest.” 


How terrible may be this sowing of 
evil the world is seeing today as never 
before. The full meaning of much of 
the sowing was not seen at first. The 
evil was put forth in such plausible form 
as almost to seem good. Many were 
deceived. The tares looked like wheat. 
But millions of comparatively innocent 
men and women and children have been 
involved in the inevitable outworking 
of purposes now seen to be intrinsically 
evil, when strictly measured by the 
teaching of Christ. It is to be hoped 
that this will become unmistakably 
plain. For evil becomes more fright- 
ful in its results as the world becomes 
more unified. 

The opposition of evil, then, is to be 
expected. It is a part of the meaning 
of our earthly life. The truth cannot 
take its course unopposed, and there 
must be determined courage, energetic 
persistence, unceasing vigilance, and an 
individually adaptable, long, long- 
suffering. Results earnestly sought by 
God and by his servants may be greatly 
marred by opposing evil. We are 
creatures of two worlds. 

We are not then to be discouraged 
nor to give up our task because of oppo- 
sition. That is to be counted on. 
There will always be objection and 
criticism and opposition even in the 
case of the best work. There was in 
Christ’s case. One may know it before- 
hand and discount it accordingly, though 
in no unteachable spirit; and he is to go 
steadily on nevertheless in the work to 
which God calls him. Let him not be 
daunted by the specter of unpopularity. 
A cause or method or enterprise to which 
no one objects is too spineless to accom- 


plish anything. 
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There is, then, evil to be recognized 
and its opposition to be expected. 

3- But it is to be further seen that 
Christ teaches (in the parables of the 
tares, the seed, the leaven, and the fruit- 
bearing earth) that evil is to be con- 
quered, not so much by negatively fighting 
evil, as by the positive growth of the 
good. 

Jesus had no faith in the security of 
the empty soul, in the adequacy of a 
negative virtue. His conception of char- 
acter is always the positive one of good 
will, of an active ministering love, of a 
genuine sharing in God’s own life of 
endless self-giving. The only true vic- 
tory over the evil will, therefore, is to 
replace it with positive good will. The 
completest protection against the tares 
is to have the ground fully occupied 
by the wheat. Only light can cast 
out darkness. No number of negative 
abstentions from evil can enthrone 
the good. Jesus seeks to give his dis- 
ciples, therefore, a great new vision of 
good to be gained and accomplished, 
of great enthusiasms and causes to be 
taken on, of the glorious undertakings 
of the will of God. He is not trying 
to cut life short, to annihilate man’s 
-outreachings for larger life, man’s tu- 
multuous claims on life, but rather 
truly to satisfy them. He brings to 
men an emancipating message. He 
gives to men such a conception of God 
-and such a conception of man as inevi- 
tably honeycombs and undermines 
ancient evils, though he seems not 
-directly to attack them at all. He sets 
the captives free. 

It is not always easy to follow this 
positive method of Jesus. We are prone 
‘to stop in destructive fighting. It seems 


a tame and prosaic process, this steady 
building up of the forces of good. It is 
accompanied by few revolutionary pyro- 
technics. And yet it is the one great 
way for the triumph over evil in our- 
selves, in others, among the nations. 
And in these present evil days we need 
no reminder as much as this reminder 
of the eternal necessity of conquering 
evil by the growth of the good. No 
simple defeat of evildoers, no mere 
punishment of them, no limitations laid 
upon them, will at all suffice. There 
must be the victory of positive good 
will if a sure goal is to be reached. 

4. But can we count upon the growth 
of the good? Is it not rather a very 
tender plant? Jesus girds his own 
soul and the souls of his disciples again 
(in the parables of the seed, leaven, 
fruit-bearing earth, and the tares) with 
his faith in the marvelous, gradual growth 
of the good from small beginnings and in 
the final triumph of righteousness. He 
could not believe in his Father and not 
have that faith. We are to share in his 
faith. 

However small and unpromising the 
beginnings of good, he seems to say, you 
are surely to count, endlessly to count, 
on the co-operating power of God. Your 
daily life is witness. As surely as the 
minute seed grows miraculously into a 
plant a million times its own size; as 
surely as the little yeast permeates a 
great mass of meal until it is all leavened; 
as surely as “the earth beareth fruit 
of itself,” and you have small share 
beyond the sowing of the seed—so surely 
you may count upon God’s still greater 
co-operation in your efforts for the truth, 
for righteousness, for the establishment 


of his Kingdom. 
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We greatly need to catch Christ’s 
faith in the power of simple straight- 
forward truth and character, not in great 
schemes, in wire-pulling, in machinery, 
in wealth. In Christ’s thought it is the 
life which produces the organization, 
not the organization the life. Let his 
own case bear witness. What is indubi- 
tably the most effective moral force in 
the world? Christ’s own life and teach- 
ing. But how infinitesimal the hope 
that it could be so, from a human stand- 
point! A Galilean peasant in a little 
unimportant Roman province, writing 
nothing, rejected by his own people, 
himself brought to the cross, dying 
young, having won only a handful of 
humble, unlettered followers! What 
promise is there that his ideals shall be, 
and come to be seen to be, the world’s 
highest standards by which men and 
nations shall judge one another? 

And let the constantly recurring 
missionary miracle bear witness. What 
folly it seems to put three or four com- 
mon men and women, with the only 
message of Christian truth, into a great 
and populous and indifferent or hostile 
province, and expect any result! But 
the leaven works; the seed grows. 

In our modern emphasis on evolu- 
tion we are appealing to this same prin- 
ciple of growth. The believer in the 
Creator God must be sure that the 
world belongs to God and that his will 
is working out in it. In spite of delays 
and countercurrents, he believes with 
Fiske in the “omnipresent ethical trend” 
of the evolutionary process. 

So Christ maintained an indomitable, 
calm, unshaken faith in the growth of 
the good from even the least beginnings 
—faith, that is, in God and in the 
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spiritual forces. And ultimately this 
meant, it should be noticed, faith too in 
the response of men to higher appeals. 
One of the compensations which this 
terrible war is giving us is that we are 
getting a new faith in common men. 
It has revealed, not so much a few great 
men, as the heroic quality of multitudes 
of common men. As Mr. Wells puts it: 
“The acts of the small men in this war 
dwarf all the pretensions of the great 
Fe When I was a young man 
I imitated Swift and posed for cynicism; 
I will confess that now at fifty and 
greatly helped by this war, I have fallen 
in love with mankind.” It is as though 
God would bring us now to share in 
Christ’s faith in men too as well as in 
God. 
In the face, then, of feeble beginnings 
of good, and confronting great evils, 
when we seem only to be hiding away a 
little germ of life in the dark ground, or a 
little germ of yeast in a great mass of 
meal, all unleavened—and it seems a 
ridiculously small task and wholly in- 
adequate—we are not to be discouraged. 
The seed will grow, the leaven will spread, 
and righteousness will triumph. If we 
work indeed for truth and for righteous- 
ness, we work in line with the ongoings of 
the eternal purpose of God. The good 
shall marvelously though gradually grow. 

And Jesus sees not less clearly that 
the great goals of the Kingdom can be 
only gradually attained—‘“first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full grain in 


the ear.” Great values cannot be made 
to order. Spiritual values require time 
to grow. “Faith is a deed.” “Truth 


never becomes truth until it has been 
earned.” The slowness with which spir- 
itual values mature is no reason for 
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unbelief or for discouragement. That 
slowness—like man’s long and helpless 
infancy—is itself a pledge of greater 
significance and permanence. The 
workers for the Kingdom are building 
for eternity; they are not to be impa- 
tient of a little time. They are to lay 
deep foundations. Character is the 
most costly of all products—costly both 
to God and to men—just because it is the 
most precious. 

In the parable of the tares Jesus ex- 
presses in another necessary way his 
faith in the final triumph of righteous- 
ness. Believing in human freedom, he 
knows that man cannot be forced even 
by God into righteousness. Jesus looks 
on, then, into another life, as the reli- 
gious teacher must if he is to answer final 
questions; and he gives to his disciples 
the sorely needed assurance of a good 
God, that there is to be a great new 
epoch in the Kingdom of God; that the 
confusions and injustices and evil asso- 
ciations and machinations of this life 
are not to continue. “All things that 
cause stumbling” are to be gathered 
out, and the full meaning of the King- 
dom of Righteousness to be revealed. 
“Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father.” 

5. The parables of the hidden treasure 
and of the pearl of great price are added 
to those of the seed and the leaven, as 
though to answer the sigh of the workers 
in the Kingdom: “But the progress is 
so slow, and the effort so great.” In 
the parables of growth he has already 
in part suggested the answer, as we 
have seen. But here he says plainly: 
You must measure progress and effort 


by the value to be achieved. Infinite 
values are at stake. 

The whole universe has gone to the 
making of man. That is the measure of 
man’s cost and value. And it means 
that God counts no price too great 
to secure a household of true children. 
On the one hand, we cannot expect the 
greatest things to be appreciated at 
once. On the other hand, when we 
recognize the greatness of the goal which 
we seek, in character and Godlikeness 
for ourselves and others, a real King- 
dom of God on earth, we need not 
wonder that it demands long stretches 
of time and endless pains. The highest 
possible values are not to be won easily 
and cheaply. With joy we pay all that 
we have. 

In the presence of a torn and bleed- 
ing and desperately fighting world we 
catch a new vision of what Christ’s 
goal would really mean for men—the 
Kingdom of Love, the civilization of 
men of the brotherly spirit. In a 
world in which the full fruits of selfish- 
ness and arrogance and falseness and 
turning one’s back upon the standards 
of Christ have become manifest in sus- 
picion and anxiety and terror and in an 
immeasurably impoverished life, one 
sees as never before how infinitely good 
would be Christ’s Kingdom of Love, 
in which each shares in the best of each. 
No price is too great to pay for that 
goal. Even the superficial peace of 
years now gone, spread lightly over 
men’s selfish aggressions, seems very 
sweet in retrospect. How much more a 
peace which should truly reflect the 
standards and ideals of Christ! God 
hasten its coming! 


THE REVOLUTIONARY ATTITUDE OF JESUS 


SAMUEL DICKEY, A.M. 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 


We are just coming to think of Jesus as revolutionary in character. The discovery 
is made largely because we are getting better acquainted with his thought. The dis- 
tinction which Professor Dickey draws, however, between being revolutionary and being 


a revolutionist is well made. 


Was Jesus a conservative or a liberal ? 
A churchman or a non-conformist? A 
Tory or a revolutionist? These are 
interesting and vital questions in days of 
upheaval like our own. 

It was upon the Sabbath question 
that Jesus had the most frequent en- 
counters with his leading contemporaries. 
He was evidently no “conformist”’ here. 
He flatly opposed the hair-splitting 
legalism of the Pharisees and defended 
a liberal view of the observance of the 
day. Yet it is unlikely that he was 
consciously revolutionary. He was ask- 
ing no more than a spiritual as over 
against a formal observance, and this 
Isaiah and Hosea had done long ago.* 

Nevertheless the spirit of his argu- 
ment shows the breadth of his attitude. 
His appeal to the case of David and the 
showbread? is to the exception, not to 
the rule of precedent. It was a “non- 
conforming,” not a “conforming,” David 
whom he cited. And to the Pharisees at 
least he must have appeared extremely 
revolutionary. 

* Cf. Isa. 1:13-17; Hos. 2:11. 
2 Mark 2: 25-28. 
5 Hos. 6:6. 


The discussions on eating with un- 
washed hands and on clean and unclean 
meats are more decisive.’ His principle 
of inward spirituality as the determining 
factor in conduct is here applied with 
great breadth and fearlessness. He 
practically nullifies a large section of the 
Levitical law, and substitutes in its 
place a new principle. It is true Jesus 
himself found and quotes this principle 
as recorded in the prophets,‘ just as he 
had cited Hosea‘ to the same effect in his 
discussions of the Sabbath. But Jesus 
could not have failed to realize here how 
revolutionary, not only to contemporary 
interpretation, but to the Old Testament 
statutes as well, his position was. The 
clause “cleansing all meats’ is without 
doubt a remark of the evangelist. But 
it shows that very early the church 
understood the saying as revoking the 
Levitical ordinances on the subject. 
And the explicit statement of Jesus 
that “there is nothing from without the 
man that going into him can defile 
him’”’ is obviously too contradictory of 

3 Mark 7:1-23; Matt. 15:1-20. 
4 Mark 7:6, 7 from Isa. 29:13. 


6 If Matthew’s addition to Mark’s account be correct, cf. Matt. 12:7 and Mark 2: 26. 


7 Mark 7:19. 
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Leviticus, chap. 11, and Deut., chap. 14, 
for Jesus not to have been thoroughly 
conscious that he was stating a stupen- 
dously revolutionary thing. 

Jesus’ discussion of fasting is a similar 
case. Here again it is a question of 
inner attitude. The “sons of the bride- 
chamber” could not fast while the 
wedding festivities were in progress. 
When the cause for their rejoicing was 
past, and tribulation came upon them, 
fasting would be the natural expression 


of their mood. A principle like this’ 


does away with all set and formal fast- 
days. Although the immediate refer- 
ence was doubtless to the weekly fasts 
prescribed by the Pharisees, the prin- 
ciple affects even so important an ordi- 
nance as the Day of Atonement, which 
is prescribed in Lev. 16:31, 34 as “an 
everlasting statute.” 

These last two instances are often 
classed as belonging to the “ceremonial 
law,” which it is said Jesus abrogated, 
leaving the “moral law” intact. But 
the distinction is a modern one, and is 
nowhere made in the Old or New Testa- 
ments. When Paul wrote of Christians 
as “not under law,’? he meant the 
moral “law’’ as well as the ceremonial— 
though, of course, he did not me2n that 
they were not under moral obligation. 
Jesus, though not explicitly saying as 
much as Paul, must have been conscious 
that this was the practical outcome of 
his teaching. Indeed, in connection 
with this very matter of fasting he 
presents two similes (or parables as they 


are sometimes called) which imply this 
very thing and reveal unmistakably how 
revolutionary his self-consciousness was. 
“No man seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment, else that which 
should fill it up taketh from it, the new 
from the old, and a worse rent is made. 
And no man putteth new wine into old 
wineskins; else the wine will burst the 
skins, and the wine perisheth, and the 
skins; but they put new wine into 
fresh skins.”3 Here speaks a man who 
felt that the forms of the old could not 
hold the content of the new, who saw 
that Judaism could not be “patched up” 
to last any longer. There must be a new 
creation from start to finish, He must 
have interpreted his messiahship then 
as implying the establishing of a new 
order which should supersede the old, 


and had no hesitation in disregarding or. 


annulling what he thought was incon- 
sistent or outworn in the conceptions of 
his contemporaries or the Law of Moses 
itself. 

In a section of the Sermon on the 
Mount in Matthew‘ we have Jesus’ 
most frank and explicit discussion of his 
relation to the Mosaic Law. The pas- 
sage is not without its difficulties, owing 
to the evident heightening in transmis- 
sion of the references to the permanence 
of the Jewish law. For to say that “one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
from the law’’s is to be inconsistent with 
what we have already seen was Jesus’ 
own procedure, and with what imme- 
diately follows as well. Nevertheless 


t Mark 2:18-22; Matt. 9:14-17; Luke 5:33-39. 


2 Gal. 5:18; Rom. 6:14, cf. Rom. 7:4, 6. 


3 Mark 2:21, 22; Matt. 9:16, 17; Luke 5:35-39. 


4 Matt. 5:17-48. 


5 Matt. 5:18. 
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the whole paragraph shows that Jesus 
felt that his new teaching, revolutionary 
though it was, was not out of real har- 
mony and continuity with the old. 
What he seems to have meant was that 
his mission was constructive rather than 
destructive, that he came to “fulfil the 
law and the prophets” as the blossom 
and fruit fulfil the promise and expecta- 
tion of the seed and plant, or the under- 
lying principle gives content and reality 
to the outward form—which form is in 
itself indifferent and may ultimately 
pass away. This broad general state- 
ment is followed by six practical illus- 
trations, the last two of which are of 
especial interest in our discussion.* 

In place of the principle of retaliation, 
“An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
repeatedly enunciated in the Old Testa- 
ment,? Jesus substitutes his own “Re- 
sist not evil.”’ And for “Love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy’ Jesus 
puts his own injunction, “Love your 
enemies.”5 The man who said these 
things knew that he was correcting and 
contradicting the Old Testament. There 
can be no question here of human inter- 
pretation; it is the Law itself with which 
Jesus finds fault. In summing up his 
whole attitude we can trust the verdict 
of the Jewish consciousness of Professor 
Montefiore: 


Jesus was compelled to take up a certain 
attitude towards the Mosaic Law itself, and 
this attitude was novel and revolutionary. 
In other words, Jesus was driven on, by 
the inner necessities of his prophetic tem- 


Matt. 5: 38-48. 

2 Exod. 21:24; Lev. 24:20; Deut. 19:21. 
3 Matt. 5:30. 

1 The Religious Teaching of Jesus, pp. 44 and 47. 

8 Bouck White, The Carpenter and the Rich Man, p. 23. 
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perament and by the conditions and facts 
which he saw around him, to advance half 
unconsciously from an attack upon persons 
and upon certain things which they did to 
an attack upon the system or upon certain 
parts of the system, on the basis or author- 
ity of which those things were done. ... . 
Yet it seems more probable that here, too,® 
in the stress and heat of conflict, Jesus—the 
spiritual descendant and successor of Amos 
and Isaiah—uttered a principle which was, 
on the one hand, as most of us would agree 
today, superbly true, and, on the other 
hand, was in direct violation of the letter 
and the implication of the law.’ 


All of this is enough to show the 
breadth and liberal spirit of Jesus. We 
never hear him insisting on orthodoxy, 
on precedent, on customary opinion, or 
on ancient authority. On the contrary, 
he did not hesitate to antagonize the 
highest authorities of his time, and even 
supplemented and corrected the Law 
itself. This man was no conformer, he 
was as revolutionary as any man who 
ever lived—and he must have been 
largely conscious of it. 

But was Jesus not only revolutionary, 
but also a revolutionist ? Is it true that 
“through something like eighteen years 
he suffered it [Rome’s economic oppres- 
sion]. Then rebellion lit its fires within 
him. He dropped his carpenter’s apron, 
surrounded himself with twelve other 
workmen, and set forth in a propaganda 
of popular arousement, the like of which 
for explosiveness and upheaval is not 
elsewhere found in history” ?* This 
sounds like an exaggerated popular 

4 Cf. Lev. 19:18. 
5 Matt. 5:44. 
6 Mark 7:14 f. 
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_ statement, but it is a rather common 

view of Jesus among extreme social 
reformers today. How far can we say 
it is justified by the facts? 

The attempt is certainly futile which 
essays to prove that Jesus made any 
use of the sword or countenanced the 
use of force in the realization of the King- 
dom of God. Appeals to a literal inter- 
pretation of such passages as “Let him 
sell his cloak and buy a sword’” are too 
inconsistent with Jesus’ whole teaching 
and example elsewhere. No doubt there 
were men among his followers who 
fondly hoped and expected that he would 
one day assume this insurrectionary 
réle. There is something pathetically 
human about Peter’s cutting off the ear 
of the Temple constable. But Jesus’ 
cure of the wound is a decisive repudia- 
tion of hisact. These stalwart Galileans 
would have made good insurrectionary 
material. How they would have fought 
if Jesus had desired or permitted it is 
shown by their bravery in the same cause 
under Judas of Gamala at the time of the 
enrolment (6 or 7 A.D.) or the way in 
which they died by their own hands 
rather than surrender under Eleazar at 
Masada. But Jesus had determined 
from the beginning that he would be 
no insurrectionist. He excluded abso- 
lutely all use of force in the prosecution 
of his program. The “whip of cords” 
mentioned in John’s account of the 
cleansing of the Temple‘ is no excep- 
tion, for here he had dumb animals as 
well as men to deal with. He does not 
include himself among “the violent who 
attempt to seize the Kingdom by force.”’ 


His principle of love made the forcible 
coercion of the wills of others impossible 
and profitless. At the Temptation he 
had put aside revolutionary zealotism 
completely, and he never again seems 
to have reverted to it. The mission he 
then formulated for himself was infinitely 
greater than that of leader of political 
revolution. 

Nevertheless, I think we must admit 
that Jesus could not have been ignorant 
or unmindful of what the success of his 
program would involve in the readjust- 
ment of the social and political forces at 
Jerusalem. We fail to attribute to him 
ordinary common sense if we imagine 
that he “steadfastly set his face to go 
up to Jerusalem” with no considered 
plan. Did he contemplate the estab- 
lishment of a new state? Was his aim a 
coup d’état differing from others then in 
fashion only in the absence of the sword ? 

It is not enough to quote John 18:36, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” 
Probably the evangelist himself, spiritu- 
alizing though his tendency is, never 
understood these words of a Kingdom 
wholly beyond the grave. They may 
refer simply to the divine origin and 
eschatological character of the Kingdom. 
And if this is the case they fall into 
harmony with the Synoptic accounts 
of Jesus’ utterances in his trial before 
the Jewish authorities. When ques- 
tioned by the High Priest regarding his 
messiahship (and perhaps regarding his 
alleged prediction of his destruction of 
the Temple) Jesus replies, “Ye shall see 
the son of man sitting at the right hand 
of power and coming with the clouds 


* Cf. Karl Kautsky, Der Ursprung des Christentums. 


2 Luke 22:35-38. 
3 Josephus, B.J., VII, ix. 


4John 2:15. 
5 Matt. 11:12 f.; cf. John 6:15. 
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of heaven.’”* This is a quotation from 
Daniel,? and its context clearly shows 
that the Kingdom to be established by 
Jesus was intended to destroy and re- 
place the kingdoms of the world. The 
prophecy of Daniel continues,’ “And 
there was given him [the Son of Man] 
dominion and glory and a kingdom, that 
all the peoples, nations, and languages 
shall serve him: his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.” Jesus’ quota- 
tion is then an explicit claim that he was 
intending to set up a new Kingdom which 
should replace the rule of Jerusalem and 
Rome. Just as Daniel had prophesied 
elsewhere,‘ “And in the days of those 
kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed, 
nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left 
to another people; but it shall break in 
pieces and consume all these kingdoms.’ 
Whether Jesus thought of all this as 
happening in the near future or as in- 
definitely postponed does not matter in 
the least. The point is that Jesus 
predicted the downfall of Jerusalem and 
Rome, and the substitution in their 
place of a new order of society which he 
called the “Kingdom of God.” 

He could not help, therefore, being 
conscious of an opposition between his 
Kingdom and the state as then consti- 
tuted. This conflict may have been 

* Mark 14:62. 
2 Dan. 7:13. 


thought of largely on the eschatological 
plane, yet, as in other spheres of the 
great struggle of the “ages,’”’ Jesus was 
no mere “quietist.” He believed in 
taking a hand in the conflict. Such 
were his preaching and his miraculous 
cures. He had already seen “Satan 
fall as lightning from heaven,’”® and 
regarded the victory as potentially 
already won. His conscious assump- 
tion of the messianic réle at the last 
Passover would be farcical if he did not 
know what he was going to do if God 
justified his action and the people 
accepted his claims. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the “cleansing of the Temple” on this 
occasion’ was intended by Jesus to be a 
public and formal abrogation of the 
Temple sacrifice rather than a protest 
against the building’s profanation.* The 
Temple obligations ever set lightly on 
Jesus.° He felt that he himself was 
“greater than the Temple.””° His proph- 
ecy, “I will destroy this temple made 
with hands, and after three days I will 
build another not made with hands,’ is 
referred by the evangelists more or less 
explicitly to his resurrection, but there 
is reason to believe™ that the saying had 
a deeper signification, and implied 
actually the supersedence of the Temple 
by something connected with his own 
Kingdom. The question of the High 
Priest at his trial seems to connect this 

3 Dan. 7:14. 

4Dan. 2:44 f. 


$ Cf. Jesus’ probable allusion also to this passage in Luke 20: 18. 


6 Luke 10:18. 


7 Mark 11:15, 16. 


§ Cf. Oesterley, Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, IL, 712. 


9 Cf. Matt. 17: 24-27. 


™ Mark 14:58; cf. Matt. 26:61; John 2:19. 


Matt. 12:6. 


= Cf. Bruce, Kingdom of God, pp. 306-10; Moffatt, Dict. of Christ and the Gospels, Il, 752. 
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prophecy with his claim to messiahship, 
and Stephen also appears to have asso- 
ciated them. The charge against the 
latter was “We have heard him say, that 
this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place (the Temple) and shall change the 
customs which Moses delivered unto 
-us.”* The defense which Stephen offers 
follows up the same line and shows how 
God has revealed himself in many other 
places besides the Temple and “de- 
lighteth not in houses made with hands.” 
It is a fair inference, therefore, that to 
both Jesus and his followers his messiah- 
ship implied the ultimate end of the 
sacrificial and political régime at Jeru- 
salem. 

What, then, as to Rome? It is 
usually supposed that the matter is 
settled by “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.’’3 Few- pas- 
sages in the Bible have been more mis- 
applied. The evangelists tell us it was 
not a sincere question of the Pharisees 
and Herodians which opened the discus- 
sion, and Jesus shows that he appreciates 
this in his reply, which begins, “Why 
tempt ye me?” He was not therefore 
seriously defining the limits of church 
and state and permanently enthroning 
the divine right of kings. Jesus’ answer 
is in reality an evasion of the question 
whether it was lawful to pay tribute or 


Acts 6:14. 2 Acts 7: 2-49. 


not. He had no intention of being 
caught in their net. His counter is, in 
fact, a condemnation of their whole 
sordid and unspiritual political program, 
and a ringing call to religious and moral 
conceptions of life. The emphasis be- 
longs to the second clause, “Render to 
God the things that are God’s.” The 
first is merely a statement that the pay- 
ment of tribute is a matter of indifference 
and not a question of conscience—as 
many regarded it in his day. Caesar’s 
image and superscription on his coin 
marked it as belonging to the sordid 
plane of worldly matters. Far more 
important was the obligation to render 
to God his own—a form of “tribute” 
strangely ignored by both Pharisees and 
Herodians. The literalism which finds 
here a legitimation of the divine right 
and permanent authority of the state 
and the fundamental separation of the 
spheres of the civil and religious imports 
into Jesus’ words ideas that they were 
never meant to convey. . 

Rome to Jesus was a part of the 
passing world-order. Like Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, and Greece, it too was 
to be smitten by “the stone” which was 
“cut out of the mountain without 
hands.” To it Jesus felt no manner of 
allegiance. From it as from the Temple 
“the children” of the Kingdom were 


“free,’’4 


3 Mark 12:13-17; Matt. 22:15-22; Luke 20: 20-26. 


4 All this is well put by Loisy, Les Evangiles Synoptiques, I, 231: “Sans doute les élus du royaume 


ne dépendront d’aucune puissance humaine, la servitude que les nations font peser sur Israél sera 
détruite, il ne restera aucune place pour l’autorité de César dans la cité de Dieu; mais Dieu lui- 
méme fera la substitution de sa royauté 4 celle des hommes. Le respect de Jésus pour les autoritiés 
constituées est ainsi tout négatif. Dans sa réponse a la question du tribut, il n’entendait aucune- 
ment consacrer le droit de César comme un principe de la societé 4 venir. I] est impossible que 
César n’appartienne pas a l’économie providentielle des choses de ce monde; il y appartient comme 
Sennacherib et Nabuchodonosor; il n’appartient pas a l’économie définitive due régne de Dieu, et 
son pouvoir tombera, comme il convient, avec celui de Satan, dont il est, 4 certains égards, le repré- 
sentan ” 
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We may conclude then that Jesus was 
consciously revolutionary, but not a 
revolutionist. He did not draw the 
sword against the authority of Jerusalem 
or of Rome. Nevertheless his messianic 
program included the downfall of both of 
them and the establishment in their 
place of a new social order and author- 
ity—that of the Kingdom of God. He 
did not, therefore, recognize the author- 


ity of either Jerusalem or Rome. He 
was no “good citizen” in the modern 
sense. To God and that new order his 
whole loyalty was given. Other things 
in comparison were matters of indiffer- 
ence. He might appear a fanatic or a 
rebel and die in consequence on the 
cross—he would be loyal still—through 
his very suffering the Kingdom would 
surely come. 


THE PROPHETS AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION 


ALEXANDER R. GORDON, D.LITT. 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis, 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Canada 


It is interesting to see how in these days we are turning back to the prophets. 
Some men go to them and return with amazing “‘fulfilments.”” Other men find in the 
prophets a forecasting as to when the world is to come toanend. All such misinterpre- 
tations are calculated to do harm. In any case they miss the great message of the 
prophets. PROFESSOR GoRDON’s treatment will help us to see what they are—the dis- 


coverers and revealers of God in current events. 


The atomistic conception of personal- 
ity is a late development in Old Testa- 
ment thought. Till the breakdown of 
the nation under the Babylonian Exile 
both religion and ethics are predomi- 
nantly social. The individual Israelite 
enjoys fellowship with God and lives the 
life well pleasing to him only by virtue 
of his relationship to his people. This 
social interest pervades especially the 
prophetic teaching. The prophets may 
denounce private sins and call for 
personal holiness; but the ideal they 
hold before the minds of their hearers is 


that of a righteous, pure, and holy 
nation that shall prove the channel of 
salvation to all the ends of the earth. 
And this is the note which makes their 
commanding oracles ring so clearly in 
harmony with our modern aspirations. 

It may seem to many, perhaps, a 
misguided effort to apply principles suit- 
able for a simple age like that in which 
the prophets lived to the vastly more 
complex and intricate conditions of the 
present. But if we read the prophets 
with any real sympathy we shall be 
continually astonished at their freshness 
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of outlook. The species under which 
they viewed the movements of their 
time were the eternal principles of faith 
and conduct. The prophets were essen- 
tially men of spiritual vision who brought 
their God-inspired insight to bear 
directly on the practical needs of the 
day. ‘Times change, and we change in 
them.” But the fundamental realities 
abide. The principles which the 
prophets exalted as the standards of 
social well-being are as valid now as ever 
they were. For the social problem is 
not economic alone. At bottom it is 
moral and religious. So, after our 
economists have taught us all they can 
of the science of distribution and the 
laws that make for wealth and poverty, 
we must still turn to seers like the 
prophets of Israel for spiritual enlighten- 
ment and guidance, for the quickening 
of the sense of humanity and God. 
There could, indeed, be found no better 
corrective to the cold-blooded methods 
of the current political economy than 
the warm human sympathy which beats 
through every utterance of the prophets. 
For to them the social question was one, 
not of the wealth, but of the manhood 
and womanhood of nations. 

The age of the first great prophets 
was in many respects parallel to our own. 
The period of disorder that succeeded 
the disruption had given place to an era 
of abounding prosperity. Under the 
auspices of the two long and brilliant 
reigns of Jeroboam II in the north and 
his contemporary Uzziah the Great in 
Judah, victory had once more crowned 
the arms of Israel, and the bounds of the 
nation were extended to their ideal 
range from the Orontes to the Dead Sea. 
With military prestige came rich com- 


mercial expansion, wealth, and luxury. 
As the result, life tended increasingly to 
be measured by mere money standards, 
and the gulf that separated rich and poor 
yawned ever wider. The simple old 
life of Israel had been charged with a 
spirit of brotherhood that made the lot 
of the poorest fairly comfortable and 
happy. But with the new passion for 
wealth a harder tone began to prevail. 
Rich men coveted their neighbors’ 
fields and ousted them from hearth and 
home, reducing them to drudges or 
driving them altogether from the soil to 
swell the ranks of the struggling pro- 
letariat in the city. To further their 
own pleasure they thought little of 
trampling down the toil-worn laborer, 
refusing him an honest wage, and for the 
debt even of “a pair of shoes” selling 
him into slavery. Thus over against 
the brilliant debauchery of the court 
circles rose the dark shadow of pauper- 
ism. Crushed down beneath the heel 
of the rich, robbed alike of their liveli- 
hood and their self-respect, often without 
a cloak in which to wrap themselves for 
the night, the poor dragged on their 
miserable existence with apparently no 
pity or help from God or man; for the 
most hopeless feature of the social 
condition of Israel was that the wealthy 
classes had yoked the state religion to 
their own chariot and used it for their 
personal advantage. The contempt 
with which Amos’ burning words were 
hurled back upon him by Amaziah, the 
priest of Bethel, is an indication of how 
the plea for justice to the poor was 
scouted by mercenary clerics, whose 
interest in religion was bound up with 
the formal rites of worship and the 
social dignity which their priestly office 
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conferred upon them. Only a few devout 
souls here and there magnified the spirit 
of religion, putting brotherhood before 
office and mercy before sacrifice. 

The social criticism of the prophets 
turns around three main points: the 
spirit that dominated the seekers of 
wealth, the methods by which most of 
them pursued their ends, and the use to 
which they put their money. And the 
sins they denounce under these several 
heads, translated into modern terms, are 
monopoly, graft, and luxury. 

1. It is hardly possible for us to 
appreciate the severity of tone which the 
prophets adopt when they condemn the 
crime of removing the ancient landmark 
and adding field to field and house to 
house till but a few rich proprietors are 
left alone in the midst of the land. To 
the prophets this was no mere expansion 
of business or legitimate use of talents 
but the exploiting of human personality 
for gain. The ancestral inheritance was 
part and parcel of a man’s life, the genial 
center of his welfare and happiness. In 
losing it he lost alike his home and his 
dignity. The rich man who evicted him 
from his inheritance was thus showing 
his utter scorn for humanity, treating 
human flesh and blood as chattels in the 
market-place, to be bought and sold at a 
price. The prophets have here exposed 
for all time the radical sinfulness of the 
monopolizing spirit. The craving which 
has so deeply infected the business life 
of our own age as of theirs—to gather 
the threads of industry into a few 
tyrannical hands—is the very incarna- 
tion of selfishness, which degrades man 
from his lofty destiny as the image of 
the Divine to a mere instrument for 
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accumulating wealth that others may 
enjoy. 

The prophets have an equally sure 
sense of the economic results of monop- 
oly. In their eyes it leads to depopula- 
tion and the curtailment rather than the 
increase of the staff of life. 


Thus Yahweh of Hosts hath sworn in mine 
ears: 

Of a surety many a house shall become a 
desolation, 

Even houses great and goodly, without 
inhabitant; 

For ten acres of vineyard shall yield but one 
bath, 

And an homer of seed shall yield but an 
ephah.* 


On the former head there will be 
general agreement. The problem of 
rural depopulation may not be so 
pressing on this side of the Atlantic, but 
in older countries it is the land question 
par excellence. One is moved often to 
tears by the tale of this or that “reekin’ 
lum” (smoking chimney) which no 
longer wafts its blue cloudlet to the 
skies. And the direct source of the 
trouble is the encroachment of the land- 
lord system on the ancient rights and 
liberties of the people. But this prob- 
lem is part of a much larger one which 
affects all countries alike, and on the 
happy solution of which the welfare of 
nations mainly depends—I mean the 
housing problem. The basis of society 
must ever be the family. So long as a 
nation gives birth to healthy families, 
growing up amid bright, clean, pure 
surroundings, in the love of God and 
honor, it will go on prospering and to 
prosper. But let family life on any 
great scale degenerate into the wretched 
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travesties of home which we find in our 
city slums, and the nation will sooner or 
later die of festering corruption at the 
heart. No wonder that governments 
and municipalities are everywhere awak- 
ening to the gravity of the problem. In 
older lands their efforts are terribly 
handicapped by the vested interests of 
the monopolies which have done so 
much to create the situation, and now 
bend all their weight on preserving the 
status quo. Let our social reformers then 
lay the lesson to heart and assert the 
rights of humanity above the personal 
interests of the monopolist, before the 
problem has reached its acute stage and 
while conditions are yet fluid enough to 
be molded into better forms. 

The other aspect of the question may 
call forth a challenge. It is urged in 
defense of monopolies that concentra- 
tion results in increased, because more 
efficient, production. From an abstract 
point of view this may be quite correct. 
But in the ultimate analysis I think the 
prophets’ verdict is justified. For the 
frankly expressed aim of the monopolist 
is to control the markets—that is, in 
effect, to restrain the natural outflow of 
the commodities of life—for his own 
personal advantage and with absolute 
indifference to the hardships he may thus 
inflict on the poor. The monopolizing 
tendency thus constitutes one of the 
gravest menaces to society. The scien- 
tific economist may be content to trace 
the genesis and evolution of monopoly 
without pronouncing any moral judg- 
ment on the tendency in itself. But the 
Christian teacher must look deeper and 
study the effects of the system on 
personal life and character, allowing no 


* Amos 6:12. 


individual interests to outweigh the 
graver interests of humanity. 

2. The acceptance of wealth as the 
measure of human achievement led to 
the second social crime denounced by the 
prophets, the injustice and oppression 
that lay so heavily on the land. If 
wealth be the end most worthy of a 
man’s ambition, and if human hearts 
and hands be mere instruments in the 
acquisition of wealth, it matters little 
how these instruments be crushed or 
squeezed, if only more wealth be made. 
This was the maxim quite openly 
followed by many of the rich men in 
Israel. On every other page of the 
Prophets we read of the false weights 
and balances, the small ephahs and big 
shekels (that is, short measures and high 
prices) by which unscrupulous merchants 
filled their coffers at the expense of the 
poor. Still worse was the partiality of 
justice so flagrantly shown at the gates. 
A case at law could then easily be bought 
for money, so that the name of justice 
became a by-word, leaving a taste in 
the mouth like wormwood. Thus the 
very foundations of social existence were 
broken up, and Israel appeared to the 
prophets doomed to the same destruction 
as horses made to run on the cliffs, or 
cattle put to plough in the sea.* 

With ourselves things are vastly 
better. Sharp practices in business 
may be not unknown. But it is increas- 
ingly recognized among us that honesty 
is the only sure ground of lasting success. 
Nor do we find partiality to any appreci- 
able extent in our courts of law. Even 
judges may be swayed by personal 
passions and prejudices, but at all 
events they are proof against bribery. 
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Yet in our political life—the sacred 
fountain whence justice springs—charges 
of graft are freely hurled from side to 
side. Many of these charges may be 
invented, or at least exaggerated, for 
electioneering ends. Still they can 
hardly have been leveled without some 
foundation in fact. With such means 
of persuasion brought to bear upon the 
judgment of our rulers and lawgivers, we 
cannot hope to see society raised to the 
higher levels for which we work and 
pray. Every man, therefore, who loves 
his country and seeks to make her great 
and honorable in the councils of the 
world should throw the whole force of 
his influence against the unholy system. 
For no improvement in the material 
conditions of the people can atone for 
dishonesty at the heart. A pure and 
lofty social life can be built up only on 
the bedrock of integrity. 

3. The prophets of Israel are equally 
emphatic in their condemnation of the 
use to which men so largely put their 
wealth. 

It may be argued that a man may do 
what he pleases with his own, that if he 
love luxury he is free to indulge himself 
to his heart’s content. But to the 
prophets indulgence was as grave a sin 
as either the cynical cruelty of the 
monopolist or the injustice of ill-got 
gains. There are few stronger pieces of 
ironical declamation in literature than 
the passage in which Amos holds up to 
righteous scorn the frivolity of the 
wealthier classes in Samaria, lolling on 
ivory couches and softly cushioned 
divans, toothing with fastidious taste the 
delicacies of “lambs from the flock and 
calves from the midst of the stall,” 


2 Amos 6:1-7. 


singing foolish songs to the twanging 
of the lyre, and fancying themselves 
fine singers like David, quaffing the 
while their bowlfuls of drained wine, and 
anointing themselves with the choicest 
of wines, wholly indifferent to the 
wounds of their people? To Amos this 
irresponsible levity was not mere folly; 
it was black sin against both God and 
society. All honest wealth is from God: 
therefore the lord of wealth is responsible 
to God for the stewardship intrusted to 
him. Man is likewise a social being, to 
whom wealth comes, if it does come, 
through the various channels of social 
life that converge on him: thus society 
also has its interest in the destination of 
wealth. To spend one’s means on 
pleasure, as if this were the end of life, 
is unsocial and inhuman. If the spirit 
of self-indulgence affects large classes of 
society it will spell deterioration and 
ruin. A people given over to frivolity 
cannot endure. History is full of preg- 
nant examples: the captivity of Israel 
and Judah, the extinction of the light 
of Greece, the downfall of imperial Rome, 
and the sweeping aside of an effeminate 
Christendom by the sturdy hordes of 
Islam. Were it not that one believed 
in the sanity of the great body of the 
people, one must have viewed with 
grave concern the vulgar displays of 
luxury that in pre-war days character- 
ized what is called society, in both 
Europe and America, and the mad quest 
for pleasure that infected the minds of 
the masses as well. For the love of 
luxury is not confined to the wealthy. 
In these days little is needed to satisfy 
the taste for pleasure; and the poor are 
only too prone to follow the lead of their 
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masters. One has no desire, of course, 
to restrain the innocent enjoyments of 
the people. Recreation is good and 
refined surroundings are good, but the 
nation that is to live must have its heart 
set on the greater things. Levity saps 
alike the moral and physical strength of 
a people. Responsibility to God and 
duty is the mainspring of life. 

There were two special forms of 
luxury that had acquired an ominous 
hold over Israel and are still too much 
with us—vices that tend more than any 
others to corrupt the national life— 
intemperance and impurity. 

Out of the genial friendship which is 
stimulated by the fruitage of the vine 
there had grown up in Israel, as among 
other nations, the craving for strong 
drink that inflames the mind and renders 
it unfit for the responsibilities of life, 
confuses moral distinctions, poisons the 
joys of family life, wrecks homes and 
friendships, and degrades society. The 
prophets are keenly sensitive to the 
dangers of strong drink and exhaust 
their powers of warning and persuasion 
to arouse the conscience of their: hearers 
to a true appreciation of these. 


Ah! they that rise up early of mornings 
To follow after strong drink, 

That tarry late in the evening 
Till wine doth inflame them; 

Whose feasts are lute and harp, 
Timbrel and flute and wine, 

But the doing of Jahweh they heed not, 
And the work of His hands they 

regard not! 

Therefore my people are exiled, 
Exiled for lack of knowledge: 

Their nobles are famished with hunger, 
And their rabble parched with thirst.? 


Isa. §: 11-13. 


These passionate indictments of 
drunkenness can never lose their effect. 
For there is no influence more inimical 
to social progress than drink. Do what 
you will to change a man’s surroundings 
—give him a healthy home, with money 
enough to spend on means of livelihood 
and culture—but if he be still in the grip 
of alcohol and have opportunity to 
satisfy his craving, his palace will 
become a sty. One thinks with shame 
of the condition to which drink has 
reduced the slums of the Old Land, and 
of the shackles in which the liquor inter- 
est holds legislators enthralled even 
during the conduct of the Great War. 
America is much more happily situated 
in this respect. The hand of the monop- 
olist has not been allowed to tie up the 
question; and with a more advanced 
public sentiment it has been possible 
to take big strides forward. These are 
but the promise of greater things. For 
the temperance reformer the future is 
bright with hope. 

The other evil works more in the dark, 
but eats still deeper into the heart. 
There is nothing so degrading to human 
nature as impurity. This sin also had 
darkly tainted the commonwealth of 
Israel. No doubt its grosser manifesta- 
tions came from other nations, where 
sensuality had assumed the veil of 
religion, but Israel lent itself all too 
readily to the evil influence. In their 
exposures of the vice of impurity the 
prophets are absolutely fearless. No 
false modesty prevents their laying bare 
its hideous deformity and its deadly 
results in heart and life. The directness 
of their speech, indeed, makes it almost 
intolerable to the modern reader. But 
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their words are well worth our study. 


’ For the sin is only too rife in all our 


cities and rural communities, and ever 
and again it raises its head and claims 
toleration. It may be too delicate a 
matter for the ordinary Christian teacher 
to pursue the sin into its hidden recesses, 
but when impurity flaunts itself he must 
speak out as freely as the prophets did 
in their day. Happily in this matter 
also the laws are with us. Let us do all 
we can to maintain their purity and to 
make of them no empty forms, but the 
chaste expression of clean, upright, 
strong, and honorable manhood. Purity 
means national health and prosperity; 
impurity, national corruption and death. 

The prophets are often represented 
as mere critics of their age, with no 
practical outlook or constructive social 
policy, but this is a short-sighted view. 
The prophets were all ardent patriots 
who loved their native land and sought 
its highest weal. They saw that their 
people were bringing ruin on themselves 
through their godless deeds, and by 
their words of condemnation they tried 
to bring them to a better mind and so 
avert the ruin. Had the prophets’ 
warnings been respected, the social 
movement of the time would have been, 
not arrested, but led along worthier 
lines. And, when Israel continued to 
plunge madly along the road of death, 
they still held fast their faith in God 
and the future, dreaming their dreams 
and laying well the foundations of a 
better world to be. 

The basis of this new social order is 
justice. The prophets are as emphatic 
as Carlyle that “no beneficence, benevo- 

Amos 5:15. 
2 Isa, 1:25 £. 


lence, or other virtuous contribution will 
make good the want” of justice. When 
the crisis first became acute, Amos had 
called for justice as the only way of 
salvation. 


Hate evil, and love good, 
And set up justice! 

Yahweh may yet be gracious 
To the remnant of Joseph.' 


So in their visions of the future the 
prophets make justice the cornerstone 
of the new city and nation. 


Then will I restore thy judges as at first, 
And thy counsellors as at the beginning; 
And afterward shalt thou be called the 
township of justice, 
The faithful city. 
Thus saith the Lord Yahweh: 
Behold! I lay in Zion a stone that is tried, 
A precious foundation-stone: he that be- 
lieveth shall not be moved; 
And justice will I make the line, and 
righteousness the plummet.’ 


The prophetic conception of justice 
is both wide and deep. It includes, not 
merely impartial judgment in the courts, 
honesty in business, just wages, and 
equal rights, but the spirit of general 
fair play to every man. As Jeremiah 
puts it: “Execute justice and righteous- 
ness, and deliver the spoiled out of the 
hand of the oppressor, and do no wrong, 
no violence to the stranger, the father- 
less or the widow, neither shed innocent 
blood in this place.’’4 Special stress is 
laid on the rights of the family. A just 
nation must defend the portion of the 
people against the intrigues of the land- 
grabber and in every way safeguard the 
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sanctity of its family life as the strongest 
pillar of the state. The prophetic ideal 
for a rural community is that each man 
should sit under his own vine and fig 
tree, “with none to make him afraid,”* 
while the seer of the New Jerusalem 
pictures it as a hive of happy homes, 
“full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.”? 

In this insistence on equal rights, the 
sanctity of home, and freedom for 
children to play in the streets—a striking 
anticipation of the modern demand for 
playgrounds—the prophets lift the 
notion of social justice to the higher 
plane of brotherhood. Justice is the 
‘foundation on which all rests, but 
brotherhood is the cement which holds 
the social structure together, and with- 
out which justice itself must fail. The 
ideal of brotherhood emerges as early 
as Hosea, the prophet of love, and 
blends with justice in Isaiah’s great 
conception of holiness. But it is chiefly 
in the messianic visions—the shining 
points on which the prophets focus their 
-aspirations—that the ideal receives its 
noblest embodiment. The coming King 
is the pattern of justice; but this is 
‘treated throughout as the other side of 
humanity and mercy. The wonderful 
‘Counselor and godlike Warrior is equally 
the Father of his people and Prince of 
Peace. He and his associates are “ 
-an hiding-place from the wind and a 
‘covert from the tempest,” unselfish 
-guardians of civic peace, security, and 
well-being.‘ The righteous branch, Yah- 
-weh Zidkenu, Yahweh our Righteousness, 


Mic. 4:4. 
Zech. 8:5. 


3 Isa. 9:6. 
4Isa. 32:2 ff. 


brings forth salvation and security as 
the fruit of righteousness.’ He is a just 
King, that beareth salvation and cometh 
to his people in the spirit of meekness, 


“riding upon an ass, even a colt the foal 


of an ass,’ 

Though their chief concern is with 
Israel, the prophets see clearly that by 
itself Israel cannot reach its social ideal. 
Israel is but one in the brotherhood of 
nations, and can be saved only in the 
salvation of all. Thus in their highest 
flights they picture the nations stream- 
ing to Jerusalem for instruction in the 
ways of Yahweh, then beating their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, learning no more 
the art of war, but dwelling together 
in mutual trust and sympathy, loving 
peace and pursuing it. A vision far 
enough removed from the tragic realities 
of the present! Yet the prophets are 
right in their analysis. The social 
question belongs not to any nation or 
nations: it is universal in its range, 
coextensive with the limits of humanity. 
While it may be necessary at times to 
fight for justice and humanity, the 
problem can be solved only in peace and 
by the realization of a common brother- 
hood of man. May this war prove in 
truth the end of war! Then let us turn 
with thankful hearts to the work of 
reconstruction, having the lesson burnt 
home to our conscience that justice and 
humanity toward all men are the only 
safeguard of social well-being. 

The work of righteousness is peace, 

And the fruit of justice eternal security.’ 


5 Jer. 23:6. 
6 Zech. 9:9. 
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“THE SACRAMENT OF MISERY” 


FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, D.D. 
Professor of Church History in Meadville Theological School 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


When the great disaster came in 1914, 
there were many of us whose hopes and 
dreams seemed to fall in ruins, whose 
most precious memories lost their joy 
and became like the incessant pain of a 
wound. We said—how sadly we said it! 
—we shall never live from the old past. 
The springs and sources of our life seem 
to be closed to us. Never, we said, can 
we look to the same future as before. All 
the old bright expectancies seemed for- 
bidden us; only a grim endurance of a 
great disillusionment was left. 

Even so, it has been possible to dis- 
cover anew the ancient secret that is held 
in the depth of our strange human life, 
the secret that belongs to those depths 
where the soul dwells—who knows how ? 
—in God. There is a phrase in Rolland’s 
Above the Battle that interprets it—a 
phrase used about the ordeal of our time, 
his phrase “the sacraments of misery.” 
Is it then so? Is it really so that our 
misery should be the means and vehicle 
of an invisible grace of God? Is it true 
that through all this inconceivable pain 
and these heaped-up deaths and these 
sore sacrifices men should find God, feel 
God, be aware of God? Is it true again, 
as our fathers told us, as Christ assured 
us in his breaking of the bread, that God 
communes with man through sorrow? 
Is it true that in all their affliction, he was 
afflicted! When we calmly reflect on the 
faith we held in happier hours, we shall 
rebuke our doubts. For we knew that 


the will and purpose of God has been 
wrought out in the great moments of 
history, not by some process apart from 
the blundering and contending wills of 
men, but wonderfully in and through 
those human conflicts. We knew by 
many tokens that the temporal, the 
finite, the troubled and discordant, all 
found some concord and harmony and 
final meaning in the eternal purpose. 
We knew, as Paul said, that the heavenly 
treasure was always given in poor 
earthen vessels. If it was a true faith 
in the hour of insight, the hour of gloom 
should cling to it. 

The sacrament of misery then! Here, 
too, one remembers the word of Paul that 
he who eats and drinks without a proper 
sense of the holy sacrament eats and 
drinks to his own condemnation. You 
and I have seen many a man unblest by 
this misery. We have seen men grow 
cynical, bitter, full of rancor, suspicious 
and complaining, losing faith both in 
God and in man. We turn away from 
them. We need to look on those who 
have eaten worthily and found the mis- 
ery a veritable sacrament, a means of 
grace. They abound, they abound! The 
narratives and the letters tell us of them, 
of those who have made the thrilling 
discovery of spiritual reality and spiritual 
power. Young men, gay young spirits, 
exuberant with youth, eager for happi- 
ness, eager for some bright share in the 
abundant world—why should they not 
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think of personal demands and personal 
satisfactions, of personal careers and in- 
dividual gratifications? And then sud- 
denly the great public peril, the public 
need, the call of country. Then the dis- 
covery of a response welling up in them 
from depths deeper than the love of ease 
and joy. Then the confronting of the 
soul with duty and the recognition of a 
commanding, authoritative sovereignty 
in duty—stern daughter of the voice of 
God to them. Listen to their word of 
leave-taking. Read their letters to the 
home. They are there in the trenches 
because their very souls choose it and 
choose it because of the spiritual might 
that duty reveals. They are even gay 
in their willing sacrifice of all other 
things. And duty is no abstract thing 
to them; it is clothed with character. 
They find it the summary word for all 
the things that they perceive as right 
and just and good. There is a great 
moral elevation. And this felt regency 
of the right with their glad deference and 
loyalty brings them to their knees. They 
pray. They have found the divine life 
laying hold on them.. 

It is not only far away that young 
men thus experience the power of spirit- 
ual claims upon them. It is also here at 
home. Everywhere one meets these 
young men who have suddenly met duty 
and have calmly offered life and all 
things for the privilege of doing their 
duty. It is not the favor of contagious 
excitement. It is quietly and calmly 
done. It is a deliberate spiritual deed. 
We take off our hats to them. They 
have not reasoned the whole cause out 
to a logical argument. They know that 
they have a duty—that there is a firm 
and commanding and beneficent author- 


ity over their spirit. It is a kind of 
inarticulate religion. 

If thus so many men have had the 
positive direct experience of the spiritual 
world through this sacrament of misery, 
we may be certain that what is spirit- 
ual will now be more generally com- 
prehended. We are all so desperately 
materialist even when we deal with 
spiritual reality. How often we have 
heard men speak of loyalty, devotion, 
love, as if they were quantities—so much 
bulk or weight. They have said that 
the love of family or friend must be 
exclusive—as if one had only a quantity 
to dispose of. They have said that the 
love of one’s home state leaves nothing 
or but a trifle for the love of nation. 
They have said that the patriot’s love of 
his nation excludes the possibility of a 
great love for all humanity. It seems to 
us now all materialistic conception of a 
spirituality that is not quantitative at 
all. We know by the very sorrows that 
have evoked our sympathy and affection 
that the heart can glow for many and for 
those many without loss toany one. We 
know that the love of the native state 
and the state of one’s home citizenship 
and ideals suffers no diminution when the 
heart embraces the nation. We know 
that love of our nation even in the intens- 
est patriotism is consonant with the 
enthusiasm for humanity. Love is not 
a quantity—a sum of parts. The need 
and the danger and the call of duty have 
liberated in us these great outgoings of 
devotion and consecration and love, and 
we have discovered, we are daily discov- 
ering, the illimitableness, the infiniteness, 
of these great spiritual passions. Day 
by day we hear the voice of the self- 
sacrificing patriots becoming prophetic 
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of a complete and all-embracing loyalty 
that shall make a world of peace and joy 
even when families and nations retain 
their identity. Through the misery the 
human spirit is learning the majesty and 
the sacredness and the authority and the 
unmeasured illimitableness of the spirit- 
ual to which it is subject. And shall we 
not thereby come to that sense of a 
limitless love that is for all the evil 
as for the good, for the offender as 
for the innocent? Shall we not win 
some new comprehension of the love 
of God that passes knowledge and 
is never defeated by our sin and 
rebellion ? 


Our danger is and ever has been what 
is called, among other names, by the 
name of naturalism. It is the danger 
of conceding reality only to the claims of 
the sensuous life and its perceptions of 
the quantitative things that feed its sen- 
suous desires. It is the danger of think- 
ing all else to be a mere abstraction and 
unreality. It is a great thing, when 
masses of men loose themselves from this 
life of drift under the propulsion of our 
first-given desires and instincts, to feel 
and to know the indisputable reality and 
power for them of immaterial ideals. 
That is to enter into the forecourt of the 
temple of God. 


THE RELIGION OF CHILDHOOD. I 


HENRY B. ROBINS, PH.D. 
Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, New York 


This is the first of a series which is sure to be of great value to all those who are 


engaged in church work. 


The Protestant notion of religion was 
framed in an age which was strongly 
individualistic, and religion was naturally 
thought of as mainly an affair of grown- 
up people. Yet there is sufficient evi- 
dence that the Protestant fathers found 
themselves face to face with the religious 
status and needs of children. In so 
far as they retained the inherited sacra- 
mental magic of Romanism, they could 
fall back upon that; at any rate, chil- 
dren were safe if they were baptized. 
But, in so far as religion was viewed as 


an individual concern, and as such 
chiefly intellectual—which view reached 
its reductio ad absurdum in Protestant 
scholasticism—the case of the child was 
indeed difficult. The only remedy 
seemed to be to impart a necessary 
minimum of information—as though 
religion were, for either childhood or 
maturity, chiefly an affair of intellect! 
Although the custom of catechizing 
the young antedates the rise of Protes- 
tantism, it was under the stimulus of 
that movement that the authoritative 
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catechisms used by the Western church 
had their origin—the Anglican, the Hei- 
delberg, the Westminster, and the cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent. The 
catechetical method of meeting the re- 
ligious needs of childhood continues 
in greater or less degree the means by 
which a large part of Christendom dis- 
charges its obligation to the new gen- 
eration. Though the practice obtains 
chiefly in the liturgical churches, it is 
by no means confined to them. 

No exception can be taken to the 
method of religious instruction by means 
of question and answer. But excep- 
tion must be taken to the notion that the 
impartation of ideas about religion is the 
chief means of meeting the religious 
needs of the new generation. And 
exception must also be taken to the 
belief that the ideas which are imparted 
to childhood must range across the whole 
of theology, as every one of the standard 
catechisms has endeavored to do. 

As a matter of fact, Protestant Chris- 
tendom has pretty well gotten away 
from the idea that the catechism alone 
can meet the need of the child for 
religious instruction. Where the state- 
church ideal prevails, religious instruc- 
tion has been greatly elaborated; where 
the free-church ideal prevails, the Sun- 
day school and other supplemental agen- 
cies of instruction have entered in. It 
would, however, probably be fair to say 
that instruction, the impartation of a 
definite body of religious ideas, is the 
prevailing notion of the real discharge 
of responsibility for the new generation. 

If, as Professor John Dewey holds, 
education is life rather than preparation 
for life, its process must place emphasis 
upon activities and relationships as well 


as upon formative concepts. This study 
is an approach to the question from the 
point of view of the present needs in 
child life which only religion can meet 
rather than from that angle which con- 
siders the complete mastery of a body 
of religious knowledge as the supreme 
prophylactic for the grown-up stage of 
existence. We shall together make some 
inquiry concerning what the experience 
of childhood in religion is, or may be- 
come, up to the so-called confirmation 
age (i.e., about fourteen), and how its 
growing and changing demands may best 
be met. 


I. Childhood’s Endowment and 
Inheritance 

We might use the single term “in- 
heritance,” marking the distinction be- 
tween biological and social heredity, but 
the two terms will help us to make the 
distinction between what childhood 
brings from the birth chamber and 
what it finds in the world outside. 

There have been endless debates 
about essential human nature, passing 
over and under and through the ques- 
tion whether it is good or bad or mixed, 
and the approach in most of them has 
been theological. We may avoid adding 
another to the list by assuming the 
answer rather than debating the issue. 
Let us assume the evolutionary point 
of view and make our statement in 
psychological rather than theological 
terms. By so doing we shall avoid 
speaking as if there were a static essence 
at the basis of our humanity. What 
we discover is rather that our humanity 
is in the process of becoming something 
higher and completer, and that each 
individual member of the race bears 
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both the marks of his past and the 
promise of his future upon him. 

The human individual at birth is 
endowed with a complex of tendencies 
which we term instinctive. Briefly char- 
acterized, they are racial habits. Most 
of them are but little in evidence at 
birth, yet they begin early to function, 
blending with experience to shape the 
complex of individual habits which is 
the groundwork of character. The 
formation of character is thus, from 
one angle at least, the blending of native 
with. acquired characteristics. Begin- 
ning with the simplest needs of the 
physical organism, these instinctive 
tendencies range upward toward the 
higher needs of the moral self. Their 
function is to meet these needs in an 
initial way, but always with the condi- 
tion, as they apply to man, that the 
higher needs shall pass finally from their 
control to that of individual will. The 
dominance of instinct is shorter and less 
exclusive in the life of the child than with 
the young of the animal orders, yet as an 
infant the human being is as truly upon 
the level of instinct as are the lower 
animals. 

There are two opposing estimates of 
the inherited equipment of the child, 
neither of which has paid regard to his 
actual racial history. Both of them 
have dealt with the child as though he 
possessed a fixed or static nature. The 
one is the theological notion that the 
human being is from birth inevitably 
predisposed to evil only—“born in sin 
and shapen in iniquity.” The other is 
the view that the child is at birth 
morally perfect and needs only to be 
kept untarnished, that he comes into 


1 Educational Psychology, 1, 280. 


life trailing clouds of glory, if not bearing 
intimations of immortality. This was 
an inevitable optimistic, yet unscien- 
tific, protest against the distasteful 
view of depravity advocated by certain 
theologians. 

Psychologically we are bound to deny 
both the innate depravity of the child 
and his innate moral perfection. Well 
up into childhood he can be said to have 
no well-defined moral status. He is a 
candidate for moral personality; more 
than that, he is a becoming-personality; 
but he is not yet a person in that sense 
which alone could justify either position. 
Yet it has to be said that in this instinc- 
tive complex which makes up his original 
endowment there is both potential good 
and potential evil. So good a psychol- 
ogist as Professor Thorndike’ contends 
that “the imperfections and misleadings 
of original nature are in fact many and 
momentous, and common good requires 
that each child learn countless new les- 
sons and unlearn a large fraction of his 
birthright”’ (italics ours). 

This view is based upon the follow- 
ing considerations: The race has come 
up through a slow process from a very 
primitive past. In that primitive past 
only those individuals survived who 
were possessed in superior measure of an 
equipment adapting them to meet the 
experiences common to such a life—to 
contend with the primitive savages 
who shared the forest with them, to 
master their brute enemies, and to meet 
and resist the tragic forces of nature. 
Ages of such experience developed as 
racial habits the more assertive traits. 
It is this lower series of native tendencies, 
culminating in the fighting instinct, 
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which enabled man to survive upon the 
primitive level. And it is just these 
oldest and most primitive tendencies 
which have acquired the greatest bio- 
logical momentum. But this original 
equipment of the individual is in part 
archaic. Judgment and the higher emo- 
tions must predominate and control or 
the culture stage of human existence 
becomes an impossibility. 

These more primitive tendencies must 
be entirely inhibited or the form of their 
expression disciplined and sublimated, 
for their continued dominance over the 
individual, which apart from social dis- 
cipline seems inevitable, will make him 
a social menace. As Thorndike phrases 
it, “the native impulses and cravings of 
man have to be tamed and enlightened 
by the customs, arts, and sciences of 
Instincts may be 
trusted to form desirable social habits 
only under strong social pressure, where- 
by the wants of one are accommodated 
to the wants of all.” This being true, 
the child has both good and evil poten- 
tialities; only an adequate social dis- 
cipline can assure the realization of the 
good, and, in spite of it, the evil is 
certain to come to at least sporadic 
manifestation. 

In other words, for the first years of 
his life the human individual, the child, 
is largely. under the direction of a com- 
plex of instinctive tendencies, and under 
this control his habits are forming, for 
“habit receives its push-off from in- 
stinct.” If the-child simply runs loose, 
his native impulses untamed and his 
native cravings unenlightened, he will 
form a set of habits—of customary 
modes of action and reaction—which 
will menace both society and his own 


higher evolution. No blind trust on 
our part in the innate purity of childhood 
can save him from such a fate, no Jaissez- 
faire attitude toward him will secure him 
real moral selfhood. Indications of 
social tendency and good-will there will 
be, but these will never come to dominate 
him if he is left to himself, for the bio- 
logical momentum of his archaic inherit- 
ance is too great. As a matter of fact, 
but few members of the race are wholly 
without more or less constant and help- 
ful social discipline, and that is one 
reason why so few are hopelessly bad. 
Just as that endowment which he 
brings with him from the birth-chamber 
is mixed, so also is the social inheritance 
into which he enters. The proportions 
of good and ill vary from family to 
family, from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood, from nation to nation, from race 
to race, from generation to generation, 
and from age to age. And it not infre- 
quently happens that the elements in 
what we fondly imagined an almost 


‘ideal situation are so combined as to fail 


of a happy result. If so very much 
depends upon social discipline and social 
discipline is itself so unsure both in ideal 
and method, then there are evidently 
many hazards. Even more deplorable 
than an ignorance of the highest stand- 
ards is the all-too-frequent compromise 
with accepted standards. This wilful 
living below ideals ranges through all 
the life of the race above the primitive 
level, and each new generation comes 
under its influence. 

Just because life is so truly and neces- 
sarily social, it becomes difficult to 
control the social forces which play 
upon the little candidate for personality. 
It is relatively more easy in early 
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childhood than when, as in later child- 
hood, the individual broadens his range 
of activities and widens his circle of 
acquaintances. Yet, however difficult, 
the control of these forces must be under- 
taken, and for the reason that the plastic 
self of childhood is so open to every 
influence which affects it with any 
constancy. Instinct and environment 
fit together like lock and key, for 
nature has so made the human 
soul that it comes to its own only 
under this dual urge—the impulses 
from within and the suggestion from 
without. 

Consider for a moment the instinctive 
tendencies which lure the child into the 
mystery of his environment. He is 
born into the world active, not passive, 
and his first activities are instinctive. 
Psychologists enumerate such lists as 
these: “sucking, biting, clasping the 
fingers or toes, carrying objects to the 
mouth, .... crying, smiling, protru- 
sion of the lips, frowning, gesturing, 
sitting up, standing, creeping, walking, 
climbing, imitation, emulation, rivalry, 
pugnacity, anger, resentment, sympathy, 
the hunting instinct, migrations, a great 
many types of fear, acquisitiveness, 
constructiveness, play, curiosity, gre- 
gariousness, bashfulness, cleanliness, 
modesty, shame, love, parental feelings, 
home-making, jealousy, pity,” etc.’ All 
these manifest themselves initially with- 
out having to be learned, and they all 
have ultimate social intent. Even the 
primary activities of infancy point 
forward to a time when activity itself 
shall be self-controlled and -directed, 
with the result that the individual will 
range far among his fellows. 


* Bolton, Principles of Education, p. 145. 


Particularly when we consider that 
group of instinctive tendencies which 
some psychologists call the adaptive 
instincts do we see how they tie up 
directly with what environment or social 
heredity offers. Chief in this group are 
imitation, play, curiosity. Imitation is 
tremendously important in broadening 
the life of the little child, and he is 
therefore highly imitative. Environ- 
ment selects the materials for imitation; 
the imitation itself is as inevitable as 
the sunrise. And this is just a part of 
what we mean when we speak of the 
extraordinary suggestibility of the little 
child, a suggestibility which carries us 
beyond imitation before it has done. 
Imitation itself passes over into play, 
and play soon demands the presence of 
others, either as foils or as fellows, thus 
bringing to bear upon the little playmate 
all the good and ill of his play circle. He 
learns how others live in this play world; 
and learns how to live with them accord- 
ing to the rules accepted, whether they 
are the best or not. And curiosity, the 
third of the adaptive instincts, is a right- 
hand ministrant of child life. Not 
wanton mischief, but the desire to know, 
to handle, to operate, to take to pieces 
that one may see, to determine what 
and what for—these are the roots of 
curiosity. And the child must want to 
know badly enough to pursue that in- 
vestigation far, indeed, if he is not to be 
at length a mere babe in the woods of 
this big world. 

Well, he does want to make believe, 
to play, to investigate; no trouble about 
that, no changing it. And we should be 
only glad if we could quite control the 
field of his operations, if we could choose 
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the forces which should continuously 
play upon his life. In some measure we 
can, even if our world is mixed; and that 
is just the responsibility of the elder 
generation toward the new. Without 
stopping to ask what religion is, but 
assuming that it is not only compatible 
with, but essential to, the highest self- 
realization, we may rest assured that 
it must be a constant and controlling 
factor in the environment in order to 
have real influence with the child. This 
is not to assert that he will invariably 
respond as desired to the influence of 
religion. The scope of individual varia- 
tion is so vast, the possible variety of 
environmental combination so great, 
that he may elect some other than the 
customary or conventional response. 
Yet it is not too much to say that those 
who are happily reared under the min- 
istries of religion almost never pass quite 
from its control in their maturer years, for 
“as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 


II. The Religious Instinct and the 
Influence of Religion 

A part of the instinctive equipment 
of childhood is the so-called religious 
instinct. Yet when we speak of religion 
as having a place in the instinctive 
equipment of childhood we should be 
clear as to what we mean. Certainly 
the religious instinct does not guarantee 
any idea or practice of religion as innate 
—not even the idea of God. What it 
asserts is rather the capacity for religion, 
that just as certainly as the flower turns 
toward the sun, if the sun shine un- 
dimmed, so surely does the individual 
self respond to a strong and constant 
religious presentation. The religious 
instinct is no guaranty whatever of an 


* American Journal of Theology, April, 1914. 


active interest in religion or of an accu- 
rate understanding of religion, apart 
from the necessary and appropriate 
materials of experience. 

Nor is the religious instinct inde- 
pendent of the inherited social tend- 
encies; in fact, it is related directly to 
the capacity for social living and is 
dependent thereon. The power to know, 
to value, to depend upon, and to work 
with others is of a piece with the 
capacity for religion, for the knowledge 
and fellowship of God, the great Socius. 
The religious instinct is not less a human 
achievement nor more a gift of God than 
the social and regulative instincts in 
general, yet, at the same time, its range 
is greater, its function a culminating 
function. 

How intimately the religious instinct © 
is related to the whole social complex 
is evidenced by the way in which it 
reaches its first manifestation in child- 
hood. Professor Coe has pointed out, 
in an article on “The Origin and Nature 
of Children’s Faith in God,’* that the 
most distinctive of the social impulses 
is the parental instinct, and that “the 
religion of divine fatherhood and human 
brotherhood is the ideal flowering of this 
particular instinct.” It is by virtue of 
the fact that almost from infancy the 
child assumes this instinctive parental 
attitude toward dolls, animal pets, and 
smaller children that he is able to make 
a vital response to the idea of God—“ he 
‘learns to do by doing,’ he learns to love 
the Father by nascently performing 
fatherly functions.” To quote Profes- 
sor Coe further: 


What is vital to our present purpose is 
to see that this element in human nature is 
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operative in children from the start. It 
is not a postponed instinct (manifest only 
after puberty), but an omnipresent move- 
ment of the mind—a movement toward 
self-assertion, and yet toward social self- 
integration; a movement toward instinc- 
tive satisfactions, and yet toward a 
self-conscious organization and transforma- 
tion of them; toward objective analysis, 
and yet toward a synthesis of experience 
in terms of meaning. Children’s hearts 
turn toward the ideal world as naturally 
as toward the satisfactions of mere 


The religious instinct is an active 
tendency, intimately related to the whole 
complex of social tendencies; but it is 
very dependent upon the nature of the 
stimuli which cause it to function. If 
the idea of God, or the idea of God as 
Father, is never presented, the posses- 
sion of the religious instinct can never 
make up for it. The religious instinct 
cannot of itself frame sufficient notions 
or a serviceable technique of religion in a 
single generation. It is true that in 
maturity a few individuals do surpris- 
ingly surpass the religious limitations of 
their day, and thus the prophets arise; 
and, doubtless, it is the religious instinct 
at bottom which accounts for this. But 
childhood has no such capacity; imita- 
tive, non-reflective, highly suggestible, 
the little child, if he builds at all, builds 
with the materials at hand. 

This limitation makes the influence 
of religion upon him as presented by 
his environment almost absolutely deter- 
minant of his religious future. He is 
just about as certain to do and to believe 
what his group does and believes as he is 
to speak their language or to wear their 
kind of clothes. God will be to him a 
loving Father, a hideous idol, a menacing 


and capricious spirit, or a neglected 
factor, according to the spirit and belief 
of his social group. 

We have, then, to inquire concerning 
this social group whose influence is so 
determinative. It may be described as 
of concentric, ever-widening areas, the 
innermost of which is the family. Up 
to six years of age the child does not get 
far away from the home circle, his range 
is narrow and its influence absolute; 
but at six he enters a wider circle—he 
goes to school. There he is likely to 
discover that there are children whose 
parents do not belong to the church to 
which his parents belong, or perhaps do 
not go to church at all. Still, he does 
not question that his parents are right. 
If their attitude is quite tolerant, he will 
accept these other ways in religion as a 
kind of secondary good. But if they 
are intolerant, he may, when he happens 
to think of some other’s religion, become 
quite a little bigot. By the time he is 
twelve he may be pretty well aware that 
a considerable portion of the community 
has no stated religious practice and 
largely ignores the church, while another 
considerable portion practices a great 
variety of rites and cherishes many 
different notions. This is not yet a 
problem to him; he simply accepts it as 
a fact. 

The family is quite commonly, al- 
though by no means universally, reli- 
giously homogeneous. If it is so, and 
genuine and reverent in spirit, no other 
religious influence can vie with it in the 
years up to ten or twelve. But if there 
is no constant and genuine interest in 
the home, or if it is divided, then the 
case for religion becomes more difficult. 
Even with a divided home, where, for 
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example, the father is indifferent to 
religion, there is almost no limit to what 
a devoted mother may do for the reli- 
gious nurture of her children. In any 
case the influence of the home is para- 
mount. Where parents realize that they 
have not what they wish their children 
had, and send their children to Sunday 
school, the case is rendered difficult 
and doubtful by the religious indiffer- 
ence and incompetence of the home 
itself. 

In a word, the kind of religion which 
the larger social group shall possess will 
ultimately be determined by the kind of 
religion which pervades the home. If 
we lose the battle for religion in the 
home, we lose it altogether. The church 
needs to do more to help parents appre- 
ciate this fact, to make them aware that 
they cannot delegate their children’s 
religious nurture to any institution or 
individual, but that they themselves 
are responsible for it. The church needs 
to impress upon parents the absolute 
need of religious reverence and the reli- 
gious graces in the home life. The place 
to begin is not with the homes which 
make no profession of religious faith; we 
may perhaps have no present access to 
them. The place to begin is with the 
homes which are nominally Christian, 
to which the minister and the Sunday- 
school worker have the entrée. The 
minister should know more about the 
subject from this angle, he should speak 
more often upon one or another aspect 
of it. The Sunday school may with 
profit include in its curriculum courses 


which will help parents with their 
responsibilities. Such a class could do 
no better than adopt as a basis of its 
discussions the admirable treatment of 
this whole theme by Henry F. Cope in 
his volume Religious Education in the 
Family. 

But there is a corollary of our con- 
clusion which should not be overlooked. 
It is just this, that the whole environ- . 
ment, not merely that which has to do 
with religious ideas and practices as 
distinct from social usages and ideals, 
must be brought under control. And 
this is particularly true when we think 
of religion as related to childhood, for 
the religion of childhood is not chiefly 
either idea or cultus, it is happy self- 
realization in play, in fellowship, in 
doing what seems worth while; it is 
joyous self-expression through pursuit 
of the interests native to childhood, 
through good will and helpfulness and 
courtesy and the rules of the game. 
The whole temper of life, the range of 
ideals which it presents, the incentives 
to effort and its rewards, more intimately 
affect the development of the self than 
we are aware. Our interest in the reli- 
gion of childhood therefore leads us to 
think of the spirit and discipline of the 
school and of the inspiration and direc- 
tion of play life. If religion is to be 
integral to childhood and not something 
to be imported for a while every seventh 
day, it must be integrated with the pri- © 
mary interests and activities of child- 
hood, with play and work, with study 
and the life outdoors. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
AN AMERICAN-GERMAN 


We hear much in these days of 
German-Americans, seldom of an 
American-German. Professor Casper 
René Gregory, who was killed early in 
April on the Western front by a shell, 
was an American-German, widely 
known in this country, and in several 
ways his death is of very unusual 
interest. 

He was, to begin with, of French ex- 
traction. René Grégoire, a French offi- 
cer, came to America with Lafayette, 
and Caspar René Gregory was a de- 
scendant of his. In the second place 
Professor Gregory was of American 
birth, and very few native Americans 
have fought on the German side. Like 
his father before him, he was born in 
Philadelphia and educated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. His college 
days fell in the Civil War, and he took 
an active part in the military training 
then provided by the university, being 
assigned to the ordnance corps. So his 
manhood began and closed in the atmos- 
phere of arms. He afterward belonged 
to the First Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Gray Reserves, Company A, and all this 
early interest in military training takes 
on a tragic meaning, as we view it 


Gregory was, further, the first man of 
American birth to be appointed professor 
in a German university. After an ex- 
tended theological course at Princeton 
he went abroad in 1873 to continue his 
studies at Leipzig. There he was asked 
to complete Tischendorf’s great edition 
of the New Testament, and thenceforth 


he made Leipzig his home. In 1884 he 
became a docent and in 1889 a professor 
in the University of Leipzig. Meantime 
he was becoming more and more identi- 
fied with German ways and ideals, and 
at length became a naturalized German 
citizen. In recent years his American 
friends have observed in his letters and 
conversation a growing enthusiasm for 
German method, organization, and effi- 
ciency, which the observation of our 
American wastefulness and laxity only 
intensified. 

Again, the fact that Gregory was a 
university professor and a theologian 
makes the manner of his death the more 
strange. Most German university men 
of professorial rank seem to be serving 
the German cause in capacities other 
than military. But this distinguished 
New Testament professor chose the most 
direct and dangerous course. At the 
outbreak of the war he came forward as 
a volunteer, his physical condition was 
such that he was accepted, and by the 
end of 1915 Professor Deissmann re- 
ported that Gregory was fighting in the 
trenches on the Western front. A post- 
card to an American friend some months 
later was dated, “With the German 
armies, but in France.” He was recalled 
to Leipzig for some months of lecturing, 
but this winter saw him again a sergeant 
on the Western front, there to give the 
last full measure of devotion to the 
country of his adoption. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary 
thing in it all was Professor Gregory’s 
age. He was seventy years old last 
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November and must have been accepted 
as a volunteer shortly before his sixty- 
eighth birthday. I do not know how 
many Germans of professorial rank have 
fallen in the present war, nor how many 
men over seventy years of age have died 
at the front for Germany. At least our 
American-German Gregory, of Leipzig, 
took refuge behind neither age nor class 
nor scruple, but threw himself with all 
the boyish energy we remember so well 
into a course he believed in, though we 
think it false and lost, and so tragically 
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died in the land of his forefathers, but 
with the army of its foes. 

_ All together, his French ancestry, his 
American birth, his German adoption, 
his humane and democratic sympathies, 
his reputation among scholars the world 
over, his wide circle of personal friends in 
a dozen lands, his age, extraordinary 
for a soldier, and his death on French 
soil as an unwitting instrument of 
Prussian aggression make him a 
unique figure even in this extraordinary 
war. 


SUBMARINE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


It is difficult to ascertain how many 
hundred thousand tons of material were 
sunk by submarines in April. It is much 
more difficult to estimate the month’s 
losses in personality, as a single instance 
will show. 

On April 4 the “City of Paris,” on her 
way from India and Egypt to England, 
was torpedoed in the Mediterranean. 
She had on board Professor J. Rendel 
Harris, the eminent Quaker scholar 
and philanthropist, and Professor James 
Hope Moulton, of the University of 
Manchester. Professor Harris survived; 
Professor Moulton died of exposure three 
days after the attack. In his death New 
Testament study has suffered a loss 
which may fairly be called incalculable. 
It is enough to point out that he had 
published the first volume, and was at 
work upon the second, of what promised 
to be the standard grammar of New Tes- 
tament Greek; and that with Professor 
Milligan of Glasgow he was engaged 
upon, and had already published in part, 
the most important work now being done 
on the vocabulary of the New Testa- 


ment. This latter work Professor Milli- 
gan will doubtless carry on to comple- 
tion; but it is difficult to see who can 
complete the grammar on the plane on 
which Professor Moulton had begun it. 
Fortunately the work was so nearly 
completed that it will be possible to pub- 
lish the second volume, with the rela- 
tively small addition of a chapter or two 
from some other hand. 

Professor Harris had left England in 
the autumn to join Professor Moulton in 
India, but his ship had been torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean and he was landed 
in Egypt. He did not continue the jour- 
ney, but spent the winter in Egypt, 
joining Professor Moulton when the 
“City of Paris” touched in Egypt on 
her way to England. He has thus had 
the extraordinary experience of being 
twice torpedoed and escaping with his 
life. 

Professor Moulton belonged to a 
family distinguished in scholarship and 
public life. His father, Professor W. F. 
Moulton, was the well-known Cambridge 
authority on the New Testament whose 
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edition of Winer’s Grammar was the 
standard work in its field a generation 
ago. His uncle, Professor Richard Green 
Moulton, is the editor of the Modern 
Reader’s Bible. Another uncle, Lord 
Moulton, long recognized as the leading 
British expert on patents, has for some 
years been one of the Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, who virtually constitute the 
supreme court of the British Empire; 
and at the outbreak of the war he was 
made chairman of the Committee on 
Explosives, and later director-general of 
explosive supplies in the Ministry of 
Munitions. 
Professor Moulton was in America 
lecturing when the war broke out, and 
his wide practical interest in life, his 
intellectual brilliancy, and his great per- 
sonal charm won for him a wide and 
willing hearing. A few months after his 
return to England Mrs. Moulton sud- 
denly died, and the great change thus 
wrought in his life led him to welcome an 
invitation to visit India for further study 
of Parseeism, in which he had long been 
deeply interested. It was characteristic 
of his wonderful versatility that he had 
an active scientific interest in Zoroas- 
trianism and had written much about it. 


He spent eighteen months in India 
studying the Parsees, and it was on his 
way home from this work that he lost 
his life. His eldest son, who early in the 
war gave up a Cambridge fellowship to 
become a lieutenant in the British Expe- 
ditionary Force, was killed in Flanders 
some months ago. 

The cause of religion and many fields 
of learning have suffered in his death a 
loss for which the world is poorly com- 
pensated by any supposed military 
value the sinking of the “City of Paris” 
may have had, and we observe again the 
blind and wanton brutality of the course 
Germany has chosen. It cannot be too 
often pointed out that to destroy enemy 
munitions and soldiers is war, while to 
shoot or drown peaceable civilians of 
whatever nationality is mere savagery. 
Professor Moulton’s death is a conspicu- 
ous instance of the new-style warfare 
against noncombatants of which Ger- 
many is so proud, and excellently illus- 
trates her policy of destroying values she 
cannot replace for a wholly fictitious 
military advantage—a policy which 
knows no way to carry on war without 
losing entirely the perspective of human- 
ity, civilization, and science. 
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Religion and the World-Issue 

The great question before the thought- 
ful writers of our periodical literature during 
these latter months is the nature of the new 
world which is to come out of the agonies 
of war and the part Christianity and the 
church are to play in the building of that 
new world. In the New Republic for 
August 18, Mr. J. E. McAfee deals with 
the topic. 

“No epoch in human history,” he says, 
“has been more charged with religious 
significance.” This would seem to be the 
supreme time for organized religion to take 
up a magnificent task—but instead, it 
stands bewildered, hesitating, uncertain. 
Pulpit messages are confused and vague. 
There seems to be no program. Why? To 
one who understands the genius of Chris- 
tian organizations the answer is plain. 
There is need for a radical religious reorgani- 
zation and profound change of fundamental 
ideas before the religious world will be able 
to face the issue. The real call of the 
present day is to souls on fire with a passion 
for democracy, but orthodoxy has no funda- 
mental interest in democracy. Its faith 
in democracy reaches no deeper than the 
social surfaces; “faith in elemental democ- 
racy is reserved and incidental.”’ Democ- 
racy in so far as it is admirable to orthodoxy 
is a desirable makeshift, a convenient but 
ephemeral device to close the gap between 
now and when the benevolent and unerring 
divine autocracy shall be ushered in. The 
idea of struggling deity, now triumphant, 
now succumbing, to triumph again among 
the uncertainties of the moral order, is 
incomprehensible heresy. None of our 
approved creeds accepts the universe 
as the great moral adventure which 
democracy essentially is. An ultimate 


moral fixity is the all but universal 
hope.” 
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This lack of interest and faith in the 
great moral adventure of democracy is 
shown in the feverish revival of premillenari- 
anism. It stands for the belief that the 
present world-order is inherently evil and is 
to be destroyed at the second coming of the 
triumphant Christ. The world-war is to 
be interpreted as Armageddon. It will be 
succeeded by a cataclysm which will destroy 
the enemies of Christ. “In probably 90 
per cent of the summer schools this year 
the doctrine was openly or surreptitiously 
exploited. It is being taught from hundreds 
of pulpits.” How is it possible for men 
holding this conception to have any real 
enthusiasm or any vital program for an 
evolving, adventurous democracy ? 

There are other religious groups also 
which cannot be depended upon in the 
present crisis. A large element in America 
has vigorously urged the overthrow of 
autocracy abroad, but demonstrate their 
lack of faith in democracy itself by the fact 
that the net effect of their activity at home 
has been to enthrone autocracy in our own 
economic and industrial order. In mis- 
sionary circles and elsewhere there is empha- 
sis on the saving of souls, on “preaching the 
gospel,” on individualistic salvation, rather 
than on the great moral and social reforms by 
which alone can come the salvation of the 
world for which democracy hopes. When 
this great program is neglected or not even 
considered, what help or guidance can 
democracy find in those who still fatuously 
reiterate, “These moral and social reforms 
are all well enough, but our real mission is 
to preach the gospel’? 

A view of the efforts of the divided 
religious forces to secure union gives no 
more hope. The enthusiastic advocates in 
too many cases do not represent the de- 
nominations for whom they claim to speak. 
On the other hand, there is always the 
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danger of reactionary elements within these 
so-called federations. “A host, with their 
ranks thin at the best and imperiled from 
attacks from nominal supporters in the rear, 
does not promise a brilliant campaign how- 
ever genuinely it may be inspired by the 
purposes of the present national and world- 
issue.” “Democracy demands today the 
larger integrations of human brotherhood. 
The religious life of America, riddled by 
sectarian faction, twisted into an inconceiv- 
able tangle of mutually exclusive parties and 
programs, furnishes a depressing prospect 
of an American religious consciousness 
mobilized for the permanent achievement 
of these integrations.” In the case of the 
Roman church and kindred church organiza- 
tions the hope of mobilization for demo- 
cratic internationalism is discouragingly 
faint. 

Yet the light of hope is on the horizon. 
The new advance of democracy is inspired 
by profound religious convictions. The 
religious significance of the new internation- 
alism is in danger of being obscured by 
the fact that the so-called religious organiza- 
tions are indifferent or inhibitive of it, and 
by the fact that the inspiring forces of the 
new day are not called religious. Owing to 
the present bewilderment or antagonism of 
religion, so-called, to the new movements, 
the zeal for democracy declares its divorce 
from religion. “The achievement of the 
task will dispel the confusion, and the im- 
mense volume of moral and spiritual energy 
which has been long moving in our society 
out of accord and relation with the consti- 
tuted agencies of religion will be recognized 
for what it really is. The religion of democ- 
racy, the passion for the universal human 
brotherhood, will ere long establish a 
new alignmeat of forces. It will release 
spiritual agencies which now content them- 
selves with negations and are artificially 
inhibited from a thoroughgoing regenera- 
tive ministry. The future is bright with 
promise. 


The New Religion 


In the Hibbert Journal for July the 
Countess of Warwick writes on the future 
of religion in England in a vein of mingled 
sarcasm, sorrow, and hope—sarcasm for the 
established church which she sees as faithless 
to its great trust; sorrow for the broken 
war-victims left without guide or comforter; 
hope for a new religion which shall replace 
theold. The established church, she thinks, 
has completely failed to face its responsi- 
bility; it has no message for the sufferers; 
makes no attempt to “reconcile its con- 
ception of the Almighty and loving Father 
with the Power that has permitted millions 
to go to death for quarrels of which they 
know little and care less.”” She says: 


Unfortunately there is much to suggest that 
the established church is conserving its courage 
for the post-bellum task of preaching the old 
platitudes and asking those who have seen war 
and suffered by it to take them seriously. . . . . 
For the sake of our forbears, for the sake of our 
earlier faith and friendships, we will turn our 
heads away and try to forget that the best- 
cared-for and most highly pampered appanage 
of the state failed in the hour of need to “play 
the game.” 


This failure in the hour of critical neces- 
sity is merely the climax of long years of 
failure to face the problems of life in times 
of peace. The church has dwelt in a world 
of its own imaginings, has never dared to 
tell the truth to the comfortable and pos- 
sessing classes. Without anxiety it has 
allowed unspeakable slums to exist. Drink, 
disease, poverty, and vice have been for 
years before the eyes of the established 
church with no attempt being made to alter 
them. The scathing rebuke continues: 


I do not expect to live to see the established 
church recognize the truth that the real salva- 
tion of this country depends upon the removal 
of all existing social conditions that create 
paupers, criminals, and lunatics. I do not 
expect to hear ministers advocating ceaselessly 
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in the pulpit the necessary measures for restor- 
ing the social balance. 


At last men are realizing that too much 
has been thought of the souls of men and 
too little of their bodies. Now many are 
beginning to think that if a soul be set in a 
body properly clad and housed, fed and 
cared for, the soul will find out its own sal- 
vation, and if that fails it will at least be no 
worse off than it must needs be today in the 
keeping of a dead church. The non- 
conformist churches alone have had a wide- 
eyed and courageous ministry. ‘The 
chapel has not hesitated to tell the truth.” 

The new religion is to be found in devo- 
tion to social service. Care for humanity 
must have the highest place in the human 
heart. The established church has failed 
because it has left too much to Christ. “It 
has committed to him all the fruits of its 
own failures and continued to fail with a 
tranquil mind. Not by saying that what is 
must be will the new religion succeed, but 
by declaring that much that is must 
promptly cease to be.” The vast weight 
of common sorrow will weld the millions 
together in the great, new devotion to 
humanity. These sufferers will not turn 
to the church which has failed them. 

For the great mass there will be no hope 
within its walls, but there will be a great hope 
outside them. To heal the wounds of others, 
to comfort the widow and fatherless, to struggle 
for the right of men and women to the proper 
measure of life, to oppose stern resistance to 
every measure by which man sacrifices man to 
his ambition and woman to his lusts, to equalize 
the burdens and the pleasures of sane and 
normal life—these will be the burdens of the 
new religion. 


The new religion will have no priests, 
no ritual, no establishment, no superiors 
and inferiors, no theology, no bond of unity 
save that of service in the common human 
cause. Not the next world but this world 
will be the burden of the message of the 
evangelist of the new day—this world 


which mankind has in the past endeavored to 
make a heaven for the few and a hell for the 
multitude, failing in the first endeavor perhaps, 
but meeting with an extraordinary measure of 
success in the last. There never was a time 
in the history of civilization when the call was 
louder for a new religion that seeks to mend 
the old earth and leaves the things lying beyond 
to a supreme and all-divining power. 


The message of the new religion is not 
glad tidings, but evil news indeed. Its 
task is to tell the people, “ignored by 
government, fooled by politicians, ex- 
ploited by commercial magnates, degraded 
by landlords, drugged by philanthropists, 
and thrown with all classes of the com- 
munity into the furnace seven times heated 
of war” that their plight is desperately 
evil and wretched—and yet not altogether 
hopeless. 

The exponents of the new religion have 
no organization, no common method, no 
knowledge of one another. They will be 
made up of the remnant of idealists and 
thinkers of the soldiers, who have faced 
death, of all classes “who have realized 
something of the proportion in which honor 
and misery, glory and squalor, brutality 
and waste, mingle to make up war.” 

From the heart-breaking sadness of con- 
templating the past, from the wretchedness 
of the present, Countess Warwick turns 
with hope to the future, believing that it is 
still possible for the future to atone for the 
past and the present. In vision she sees 
“the progress of a creedless religion that 
has no ministers and no houses of worship, 
that gathers men and women of all classes 
to its service and yet keeps them apart, 
that supplies but one doctrine and leaves the 
method of carrying it out to the individual.” 
The world is to be freed from the evils 
which destroy and man given the oppor- 
tunity to find in peace and labor his fullest 
and most complete life. 

There is no more reliance for us upon miracles 
or upon mere sentiment as cures for the 


conditions which made war easy if they did not 
make it inevitable. For each and all a definitely 
appointed labor, to give social service the 
status of a religion, to preach not Christ but 
Man crucified, and to bear Man down from that 
cross to which he has been nailed so long that all 
the evil in the world can be wrought without 
reference to his sovereign will. 


Christianity and the Spirit of 
Democracy 

The world is to be made “safe for democ- 
racy.” A safe democracy will demand a 
religion in accord with its controlling prin- 
ciples. Inthe American Journal of Theology 
for July, Professor Gerald B. Smith under- 
takes an inquiry as to whether Christianity 
is able to furnish the religious and moral 
attitude indispensable to democracy. 

The fundamentals of the gospel of Jesus 
—the Golden Rule, the attitude of good will, 
the conception of the value of every human 
soul—are inalienable from a society which 


is to live on the basis of righteousness and * 


mutual trust. But Christianity is more than 
the gospel of Jesus. It has doctrines and 
practices which are considered indispen- 
sable. The Christian church has developed 
in relation to the politics of imperial- 
ism. It has never consciously faced its 
task in terms of a democratic civilization. 
Will Christianity be able to make such an 
adjustment as will incorporate within itself 
the liberal democratic ideals ? 

The first problem to be faced is the con- 
ception of authority. Democracy insists 
that men shall have the right to determine 
for themselves what is their duty as against 
an arbitrary dictation from above. The 
history of modern Christianity is really the 
story of the struggle between the auto- 
cratic theology of the mediaeval church 
and the desire of Christian people to gain 
control of their own religious life. In medi- 
aeval Catholicism the content of a man’s 


belief was determined for him by a superior: 


power. He could not criticize; he could 
only accept and obey. 
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Modern Catholicism is seeking to maintain 
in the world a religiously controlled civilization, 
the control being in the hands of officials whose 
responsibility is not to living people, but to a 
superhuman commission affirmed to be of 
divine authority..... The religion of Ca- 
tholicism is a consistent expression of absolutism. 
It can never interpret democracy, for it dis- 
trusts democracy. 

Protestantism has made democracy 
possible. Ecclesiastical control is limited 
to those who voluntarily submit to that 
control. But Protestantism has not realized 
the full meaning of democracy in religion. 
It is still touched with mediaevalism in its 
feeling that independent inquiry is danger- 
ous and that dissent from authoritative 
teaching and scriptural doctrines is dis- 
loyalty to God. Freedom of criticism is 
essential in a political democracy; it is no 
less essential to a religion serving a demo- 
cratic age. Christianity will have to give 
free rein to biblical criticism and be ready 
to appreciate the historical method of inter- 
pretation if it is really to keep the Bible as a 
guide for the new day. In the realization 
that the authors of the biblical literature 
secured their authority by their under- 
standing of the life of their day, Chris- 
tianity may be able to look for the guidance 
of God, not in traditional norms, but in 
the throbbing activity of modern life. 

Democracy is not too reverent toward 
the past. It builds for the better future. 
“Catholicism and Protestantism alike have 
defined Christianity as something that was 
divinely prescribed in obligatory form at 
the beginning. If this definition be ac- 
cepted the supreme duty is to reproduce this 
authoritative model.” It is true that the 
Y.M.C.A. and other forces have shown that 
some organizations within Christianity do 
find guidance in the demands of present 
and future conditions rather than by con- 
sulting the Scriptures. Yet Christianity 
is held by the dead hand of the past more 
than is generally realized. Conformity is 
the pathway to favor in the church. The 
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mediaeval habit of mind still persists in the 
church even when honest attempts are made 
to face present problems. To guide a 
democratic world the Christian forces 
must produce and support leaders who are 
forward-looking and unshackled by the past. 

Still further, in a democratic world 
Christianity will need to adopt the method 
of scientific experiment to determine the 
truth for life. Democracy is a vast experi- 
ment. It can exist only as there is free- 
dom to conduct the great experiment of 
government in such a way as to make the 
best use of increasing human wisdom. 
The right to experiment, even though mis- 
takes are made, is to be preferred to the 
compulsion of a supposedly infallible alien 
authority. Does the Christian church wel- 
come experiments in belief and practice? 
“To assume that the doctrines which gave 
inspiration to mediaeval life will without 
change be suited to a world in which scien- 
tific experiment and democratic mobility are 
dominant is to beg the entire question. We 
simply cannot find out what the task and 
function of Christianity in the new age 
is to be without experiment.” The church 
must be willing to recognize the desirability 
of scientific questioning in the realm of 
religion, to put its doctrines, its organization, 
its ritual, to the test of actual experiment and 
to make changes if necessary. 

Finally, all this will require a new type 
of religious faith. The old type of assur- 
ance of Protestantism is impossible in the 
great experiment of democratic life. The 
new faith will look to the future for its 
justification. To insist prematurely on 
dogmatic finalities would be to defeat the 
best outcome of human progress. Assur- 
ance will be no longer the most important 
thing in religion. The faith of democracy 
must be a forward-looking faith. The 
future is to be better than the present. 
“Instead of trying to reinstate primitive 
Christianity, we must learn to think of 
Christianity as a religious movement always 


developing, always learning from the pro- 
gress of history how better to interpret the 
providential guidance of God.’”’ Not to pre- 
serve the religion of our fathers, but to secure 
a better religious life for the coming genera- 
tion, is the great demand. 

The Pulpit and Its Opportunities 

Writing as a layman who unwillingly 
finds himself detached from the church of 
his childhood, Mr. F. H. Cutcliffe offers a 
friendly statement of opinion to the churches 
and the preachers in the July number of 
the Hibbert Journal. He starts from the 
premise that the preacher’s mission is to 
proclaim a gospel of salvation from sin— 
to help men to live up to the highest moral 
and spiritual ideals of which they are 
conscious. But the message of the evangel- 
ist, as of the sacerdotalist, he thinks, is lost 
in a confusion of tongues. The old power of 
the pulpit to terrorize is gone. It has lost 
also the power to attract. “So long have 
we been familiarized with the idea of 
one sacred book, of one holy day in seven, 
one chosen people, one type of heaven, one 
special sequence of revelation that the 
grandeur of the book, the real privilege of 
the day, the significance of the Hebrew 
character in history, the charm of the 
heaven, the sublimity of unfolding revela- 
tion have eluded our mental grasp.”” Mean- 
while vast sources of inspiration of noble 
living are left unexplored. The average 
pulpit completely neglects comparative 
religion and comparative morality. Litera- 
ture, science, art, the insight of modern 
prophets, the vision of poets, would give 
great reinforcement to the pulpit if they were 
only used. Modern science carries a far 
more significant revelation for our genera- 
tion than the Book of Genesis. 

Compared with the archaic cult of 
Hebraism of the modern pulpit, how 
different was the teaching of Jesus! The 
people were glad to hear him, not because 
he was always harking back to Abraham 
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and Moses, but “because he sweetened 
the springs of daily life and touched the 
hearts and stimulated the spiritual vision 
of his hearers by some simple picture of 
blowing lilies, of husbandmen tilling the 
fields, of maidens at a marriage feast, of 
the beggar lying at the gate—thus con- 
veying some swift suggestion of the sacred- 
ness of common life.” 

The preacher of today should know the 
hearts of little children; should study the 
streets, the homes of the people, the work- 
shops and clubs, which are full even though 
the pews are empty. Such a study might 
even suggest that the best way to fill the 
pews would be to empty the gutters of the 
little wastrels who. have no happier home. 
It might also show that the life-energy 
which, because of ignorance and poverty of 
imagination, now finds outlet in squalor 
and vice might, by the leading of a wise 
pulpit, be the force which would create 
heroes and saints instead of criminals. 
The preacher would be made more efficient 
by even an elementary study of the laws of 
physiology and psychology—“laws which 
are surely as God-given as any to be found 
in the Mosaic code.” If the pulpit is to 
bring about a moral revival it must plumb 
the great currents of human life, test their 
force and direction, and thus learn to guide 
them into channels where they shall purify 
all our individual and corporate life. 

It is not the immoral and degraded alone 
who are outside the pale of the churches. 
Many have left the church, not to “spend 


their substance in riotous living,’ but 
because they cannot live on the “husks” 
handed out by the modern pulpit. “And 
if plain truth were told, many of those who 
are still in the pews are just as hungry, 
just as dissatisfied, as their wandering 
brothers.” 


They feel that the pulpit should deal frankly 
and courageously with the doctrine of evolution 
in its relation to Christian revelation; that it 
should show us in some sequential form the 
development of Christianity; that it should 
testify, with a broad appreciation, to the con- 
tributions of other faiths in the great unfolding 
of the divine purpose for man; that it should 
cease to wrench our lives into the fatal dualism 
of sacred and secular; that it should learn to 
recognize inspired voices among ourselves and in 
our own time as well as those which spoke in 
Judea; that it should, indeed, itself be inspired 
to speak with an authority not derived from 
the scribes. 


With few exceptions the work of the 
pulpit is incoherent, scrappy, and without 
unifying purpose. Worse still, sometimes 
it is ponderous. The preachers have not 
learned to use the plain Anglo-Saxon 
speech. If it would face and master its sub- 
lime task, the pulpit will have to organize 
its forces and specialize in the various fields. 
One thing is sure. “The pulpit can hold 
aloof from no interest of our daily life with- 
out losing its influence whenever and 
wherever that interest is concerned. [If it is 
to be our guide, philosopher, and friend, it 
must know what it is talking about.” 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Awakenings of Moslem Lands 


The editor of the Missionary Review of 
the World, August, calls attention to the 
present-day awakenings in Moslem lands. 
The dawn of new opportunities is already 
seen in West Arabia, on the borders of 
Palestine, and in Egypt. It appears that 
changes will be wrought by the war to the 
ends of the earth. In Cairo newspaper 
evangelism has been very fruitful. The 
postal system of Egypt is one of the best, and 
whatever is published in Cairo is soon carried 
to the limits of the Arabic-reading world. 
A direct result of the war is the new kingdom 
of Mecca. It has its own postal service. 
The Turkish power has disappeared. Sig- 
nificant developments are in the beginning. 
The post and telegraph departments have 
been ordered to lay telephone wires between 
Mecca and Jidda. There are rumors of a 
wireless telegraph. Free education is being 
promoted by the creation of schools in 
Mecca under governmental authority. 

One of the most hopeful indications is 
the new interest in the education and uplift 
of womanhood. Notwithstanding the war, 
the Arabic reform paper, as-Sufur, is pub- 
lished regularly. While this is a destructive 
force it will open the way for constructive 
work later. There is another movement 
which Dr. Zwemer thinks is one of the most 
strategic and living proposals of advance 
effort that is possible in all the diverse and 
manifold plans of missionary work, viz., a 
magazine for the girls and women of Egypt 
under the auspices of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The articles to be 
published will include contributions on 
history, biography, current events, woman’s 
sphere in the home and work in the world, 
the education and training of the child, with 
information on social, moral, and religious 


matters. Emphasis is to be given also 
to dress, art, needlework, music, cookery, 
and the like. The articles are to be supplied 
by the leaders of thought in Egypt. Some 
of these will be printed in Arabic, some in 
English, some in French, and some may 
appear in two languages. 


The Higher Education of Indian 
Women 

The International Review of Missions, 
July, contains an interesting contribution 
by Eleanor McDougall on the higher educa- 
tion of Indian women. Heretofore this 
subject has received no very great emphasis 
in India. It appears now that a new stage 
of progress is beginning. Both in the large 
cities and in many parts of the country the 
problem is commanding earnest considera- 
tion. Proposals on a national scale are 
being urged relating to its organization and 
content. At a recent educational confer- 
ence it was proposed that every district in 
India should be provided with at least one 
high school for girls. Possibly the demand 
is not yet sufficient to justify the establishing 
of so many high schools. Furthermore, 
such an ambitious scheme could not be 
carried on by either the present missionary 
force or by the present Christian force in the 
whole of India. It is also doubtful if a 
sufficient number of qualified native 
teachers, other than Christian, could be 
brought to this work. But the important 
question is not whether the scheme can be 
realized or not. The mere proposal itself 
marks an era in the history of Indian educa- 
tion. It indicates that the higher education 
of women is finding a place in the scheme for 
the advance of India. 

Missionaries and missionary agencies 
must view with deep sympathy any move- 
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ment for extending the advantages of 
education to Indian women. Christian 
missionaries have already played a large 
part in this work. By them the first girls’ 
schools were founded and managed. Today 
they carry on a very large number of the 
primary girls’ schools. In their hands also 
are the secondary education and the train- 
ing of teachers. But with the present 
tendencies the future place of the missionary 
in the educational process cannot be very 
clearly foreseen. There are many obstacles 
in the way of progress in any forward educa- 
tional movement for women in India. The 
chief of these is probably that the great 
majority of Indian girls now at school will 
be married before they can acquire a solid 
education. It is needful that Indian girls 
should be trained to become good wives 
and mothers. The seriousness of this plea 
is appreciated when it is recalled that the 
family is the center of the Indian social 
system. Just what is the ideal education 
for these girls has not yet been discovered. 
On leaving school at thirteen or fourteen 
they have no independent mental life, 
having had only the vernacular education of 
elementary schools. In most parts of India 
the native language will provide nothing 
for them to read except abstract philosophy. 


RELIGIOUS 


The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations 

It is announced in the Reform Advocate, 
September 29, that this organization has 
undertaken an important step in expansion. 
In September, The Board of Managers of 
Synagog and School Extension convened 
in Cincinnati in semiannual meeting. For 
the conduct of work on the Pacific Coast it 
voted to establish an office in San Francisco. 
This action was the result of a report sub- 
mitted by Rabbi Egelson, assistant director 
of the Department of Synagog and School 
Extension. An extended survey which he 
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On the other hand they will know very little 
English, not enough to read an ordinary 
book. It is very probable that the solution 
of this problem must come through Indian 
women themselves. Indian men are not 
equal to the task. They are not yet con- 
vinced of a woman’s need of, and right to, 
an intellectual life. It is doubtful if men 
are ever capable of planning a right educa- 
tion for women. In India the leaders of 
the education of women must not only be 
women but be Indian women. There are 
now a few such and they are of great 
influence in their own circles. The difficulty 
is that there are not enough of them. Until 
a body of more highly qualified native 
teachers is prepared there will be great need 
to retain the foreign teacher. At present 
higher education makes necessary thorough 
training in English because the intellectual 
and national life of India is carried on in 
English. This importance of English may 
be only temporary, but it is real now and 
women as well as men must have its 
advantages. While there is no great 
probability of a speedy advance in the 
education of Indian women, there is, 
on the whole, adequate grounds for 
the promise of decided and permanent 
progress. 


EDUCATION 


had made of this field revealed that there 
were many religious schools to start and 
congregations and sisterhoods to organize. 
Also many small communities were found 
with only a few Jewish families each. The 
children of these families are growing up 
without the benefit of religious instruction. 
To meet this need instruction will be carried 
on by correspondence through this new office 
which they are establishing. The move- 
ment will also look to the care of the religious 
nurture of Jewish students in the various 
universities and the Jewish inmates of 
hospitals and correctional institutions. 
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A Sunday-School Festival 


So much has been introduced into the 
Sunday school to modernize it and increase 
its efficiency that we wonder at times what 
is left that can yet be done. Innovations 
continue to come, and some of them mark 
an advance over the former method of doing 
things. In the Graded Sunday-School Maga- 
zine, September, we have a description of one 
of the very fine features of the Union School 
of Religion of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. The particular feature in 
question was a Sunday-school festival, a type 
of the Sunday-school entertainment of 
tomorrow. It was an effort on the part of 
the boys and the girls to demonstrate to 
their parents and friends the message which 
the year’s study had brought tothem. This 
demonstration was made in dramatic form. 
One particular theme had run through all 
grades for the entire year. This theme, 
“Friendship,” was made the theme of a 
public pageant. Throughout the year, in 
their study, the boys and girls had been 
building imaginatively and in their efforts 
at service a “House of Friendship.” This 
special theme was emphasized in all lessons, 
in the stories, in class discussions, in their 
ministrations, and in other activities. Here 
we indicate only very briefly what was 
given: 

In the introductory scene the Spirit of 
Friendship enters, escorted by singing children 
and by his attendants—Gratitude, Good Will, 
Reverence, Faith, and Loyalty. He calls 
Reverence to bring the Knights of the Hearth, 
that they may kindle a fire and warm the House 
of Friendship. He then dispatches the other 
attendants to find children to help in filling the 
House. They bring back the Union School of 
Religion, whom Friendship commands to go far 
and wide into the past and present and bring 
all into the House of Friendship. 


Then followed four interludes and four 
episodes. The former were scenes drama- 
tized from the literature studied during the 
year; the latter were scenes representing 


forms of service in which the children had 
engaged during the year. Amos, King 
Agrippa and his wife, Paul, the Roman 
governor and his attendants, a group of early 
Jewish Christians, a slave, Martin Luther 
and a crowd of peasants and students, were 
among the characters impersonated. At 
the conclusion there is a service of worship 
in this House of Friendship, which it turns 
out is also the House of God, to which all 
the families that are related to the school— 
the dearest friends of all—and their guests 
of the afternoon are invited. There was no 
elaborate scenery nor costly costumes. 
Although there were about one hundred 
and fifty boys and girls the entire expense 
was no more than twenty-five dollars. 
Such dramatization is sure to be more widely 
used in the future in our religious teaching. 


President Wilson’s Proclamation to 
the Children 


Teachers and ministers everywhere can 
do much to encourage co-operation with 
the national plans that are promulgated from 
time totime. In a special proclamation our 
President calls upon the children of the 
nation to participate in the works of mercy 
in the war. On every hand the patriotism 
that does something is receiving emphasis. 
Here we have a fine opportunity to train 
the children in practical service. The 
Churchman, September 29, says, “The home, 
the church, our day schools, and Sunday 
schools should make most of the opportu- 
nity.” The following is the proclamation: 
To the School Children of the United States—A 
Proclamation: 

The President of the United States is also 
president of the American Red Cross. It is 
from these offices joined in one that I write you 
a word of greeting at this time when so many of 
you are beginning the school year. 

The American Red Cross has just prepared 
a junior membership with school activities in 
which every pupil in the United States can find 
a chance to serve our country. The school is 
the natural center of your life. Through it you 
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can best work in the great cause of freedom to 
which we have all pledged ourselves. 

Our Junior Red Cross will bring to you 
opportunities of service to your community and 
to other communities all over the world and 
guide your service with high and religious ideals. 
It will teach you how to save in order that 
suffering children elsewhere may have the 
chance to live. 

It will teach you how to prepare some of the 
supplies which wounded soldiers and homeless 
families lack. It will send to you through the 
Red Cross bulletins the thrilling stories of relief 
and rescue. And, best of all, more perfectly 
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than through any of your other school lessons, 
you will learn, by doing those kind things under 
your teachers’ direction, to be the future good 
citizens of this great country which we all love. 
And I commend to all school teachers in the 
country the simple plan which the American 
Red Cross has worked out to provide for your 
co-operation, knowing as I do that school 
children will give their best service under the 
direct guidance and instruction of their teachers. 
Is not this perhaps the chance for which you 
have been looking to give your time and efforts 
in some measure to meet our national needs? 


Woodrow Wilson, President 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Churches and National Religion 

This subject is discussed in the Construc- 
tive Quarterly, June, by W. B. Selbie, M.A., 
D.D., principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. It is assumed that “the place and 
possibilities of religion in the life of nations” 
is among the very important problems 
raised by the present war. If the war 
reveals a sad deterioration of religious ideals 
it does not take by surprise those who knew 
the real religious conditions before the war 
came. The present religious status does 
not mean that Christianity has failed but 
that there must be a clearing away of much 
of former error and confusion. It must be 
understood that religion is a life and is not 
to be confounded with the externals in which 
it finds expression. The essence of religion 
is after all not in creeds, dogmas, and forms 
of worship. Religion must have room and 
scope for development. It is a living thing. 
Along with other things ecclesiastical history 
gives ample proof of the mischief that can 
follow from wrong relations between religion 
and the state. It is more readily seen now 
that there must be a more genuine expres- 
sion of religion in the body politic. Religion 
as a national force has practically failed 
in the countries both with and without a 
national church. “No State establishment 


of religion is any guarantee that the State 
will be dominated by religion in all of its 


actions.” We have confused the function 
of the church in relation to the state. Long 
years of quiet and prosperity have made the 
sense of obligation to the community grow 
faint. The churches within the state are 
neither to rule it nor to be ruled by it. They 
do their work best by serving as a conscience 
in the community, and by standing for moral 
and spiritual ends, and keeping alive the 
sense of an ideal. The churches will have 
a great opportunity in the democracies of 
the future if only they can use it. Religion 
may be made quite a new and different thing 
in the life of nations. But the effectiveness 
of the churches is to be measured by the 
extent to which they are in the state but 
not of it. Hereafter spiritual considerations 
must be dominant. Never again can 
money, social prestige, numbers, and the 
like be depended on so much. There must 
also be freedom from all political con- 
nections. “Any Church which occupies the 
position of a mere chaplain to the State is 
likely to have its mouth pretty effectively 
closed.” 

Of the condition and work of the churches 
after the war no one can speak with 
certainty. Surely they will be faced with 
a unique opportunity. Then they will not 
be able to live on tradition, hearsay, or 
second-hand beliefs. Reality in religion 
will be demanded before everything else. 
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The evangelization of the lower races must 
go on, but not that they shall become valu- 
able capital for the state. So, too, at home 
the highest welfare of all classes must be 
sought regardless of what they may mean 
as political or commercial assets. The aim 
must be to secure the opportunity for a 
richer and fuller life for all alike. The 
churches should be what the prophets were 
to Israel of old, viz., a living conscience and 
a mouthpiece of the will of God. They 
should be able to deliver their message with 
such earnestness and power as really to 
stir the conscience of the community and 
prepare the way for the reconstruction of 
the national life and policy on a more 
genuinely Christian basis. For the realiza- 
tion of this the churches must be free and 
they must be united. They must be free 
from all hindering alliances with the state, 
must shun attachment to political parties, 
must avoid any cash nexus with those whose 
aims and policies they may have to oppose. 
They must be one, not tentatively by the 
pressure of some outside need, but in 
reality, in spirit. Then the churches will 
“be able to represent the nation in its 
religious aspect, and to speak in its name.” 


Rural Ministers’ Week 


In recent years the country-life move- 
ment has been receiving much attention. 
A factor of primary interest and importance 
in the situation is the rural church. In this 
connection, the Advance, August 30, gives 
an account of an interesting new departure. 
Mention is made first of a convention of a 
Protestant denomination in Auburn, Cali- 
fornia. Although the most of the attending 
clergymen were serving country parishes 
there was not a suggestion of country life 
on the program. It was simply a good 
program of the traditional type. Soon after 
this every pastor of a rural church in Cali- 
fornia was invited to a Ministers’ Week at 
the State Agricultural Farm at Davis. 
“The railroads gave free transportation to 


every rural pastor in the State. The 
Pullman Company gave the free use of their 
cars en route and on a siding at Davis for 
the entire week. The state school fed them 
free and did everything to make country 
life more intelligent. Rural sanitation, 
domestic science, poultry raising, crop 
raising, plant protection, animal industry in 
health and in disease, were presented clearly, 
cleverly, and informatively, demonstra- 
tively.” Certain wholesome results are 
already observable. 


Church Federation and Social 
Service 


As reported briefly in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, September 26, the 
federated churches of Cincinnati and vicinity 
are working together with the missionary 
and social agencies to organize a school for 
training social workers. In this federated 
council there are represented more than one 
hundred social agencies. The design of the 
new school is to provide training that will 
qualify workers for any of these agencies. 
This scheme enables the church to co- 
operate effectively without being compelled 
to handle the mass of routine incident to a 
purely social service work. 


Time to Repair an Old Failure 


The worst breakdown of church states- 
manship has been in the field of social 
service, according to the Continent. For the 
actual doing of social service the church 
deserves more credit than it gets. But the 
social service which it has done has been for 
the most part the spontaneous flowering 
of its religious affections—a matter largely 
of the heart. New sentiments are prevalent, 
and to guide the church in taking advantage 
of these requires more than mere good 
instinct. Such tasks require brains also. 
The church’s heart has functioned well in 
social religion, but the brains used have been 
sadly inadequate. 
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“American religious life for the last 
generation would have been markedly better 
for everybody concerned if at the first 
stirrings of the social movement in this 
country the church had had the wisdom to 
enlist immediately with it and shape its 
course.” But instead, it frowned upon 
early social agitation in the United States, 
and the preaching of the new emphasis by 
radicals seemed to it to distort the message 
of Christ. That “Jesus preached a social 
gospel” was a discovery that led those who 
responded to the new emphasis to under- 
value elements previously familiar. This 
overemphasis in some quarters tended to 
minify the place and the need for personal 
recognition. Naturally orthodoxy insisted 
that these new social views were fragmental 
and religiously insufficient. Yet in these 
views were great, fresh truths, and for the 
church to shut its mind against them was 
bad statesmanship. 

Had there been sound statesmanship 
the church would have followed out three 
items of consistent policy: 


First, the church would have laid immediate 
hold of the illuminating vision of the Lord which 
these then unique teachers were bringing to 
view and would have thanked God for the 
enrichment. Second, the church would have 
devoted intense study to purifying this “social 
message” from fanatical and abnormal emphasis 
and would have carefully worked out a sane 
basis on which the idea of “social salvation” 
might be incorporated with spiritual salvation. 
Third, the church would have gone to work with 
all determination to apply to current conditions 
in the world the social principles of Jesus as so 
discovered, verified, and brought into relation 
with the rest of Christian doctrine. 


With such statesmanship the lamentable 
exodus of social workers from the church 
would have been prevented. Nearly all 
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social workers are the product of the church. 
In it they grew up and got their first incen- 
tives. It is their native and rightful home. 
Had this separation between typical social 
workers and the church been averted there 
would not now be so much of that cutting 
slur which insists that the church is indiffer- 
ent tothe poor. Furthermore, by this same 
statesmanship the church could have fore- 
stalled the bitter feud between evangelistic 
and social-service types in its ministry. 
There is no need of a dividing line here. 
That there is one is a reflection on the intel- 
ligence of the church. By the preaching of 
the gospel should men be called to personal 
repentance, and by the same means should 
they be called to their neighborly duty in 
business and community life. Good states- 
manship would have also enabled the church 
to curb eccentric radicalism and the crudely 
materialistic ideas of society which have 
disfigured the development of sociological 
thought in this country. It cannot be 
denied that the voice of the church has been 
throttled by the stupidly earned reputation 
of standing for everything antiquated in the 
social organism. 

But turning from these dismal “might 
have beens” the church can yet take its 
place. If it commits “itself unreservedly 
to the confession that there is in truth a 
social interpretation of the gospel of Jesus 
and that this puzzled age has a right to 
expect from Christian pulpits that social 
message included in ‘the whole counsel of 
God,’” then “leadership will return to the 
head of the church like a crown.” Instead 


of trembling in the presence of dangerous 
social dogmas it would then enter upon its 
right to frame the social dogmas of the 
age. The social and the evangelistic gospel 
combined are adequate to any human 
condition. 


BOOK NOTICES 


A Prophet of the Spirit: A Sketch of the Char- 
acter and Work of Jeremiah. By Lindsay B. 
Longacre. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1917. Pp. 128. $0.75. 

The personality of Jeremiah has exercised 
the strongest fascination over recent rage 4 
of proj Professor Longacre 

le success to extend the the spell Gavuk a 
wider circle of readers. Dwg ery 4 chapter 

on the literary history of the book leads = a 


study of “The Man His Neighbours Knew,” . 


and with this key in our hands we pass through 
his various struggles with king and people, and 
no less with himself and his God, till we emerge 
to the clear sunshine of the New Covenant of 
spirit and life. Professor Longacre has a fine 
sense of the richness of Jeremiah’s nature: his 
aoe imagination and warm human sym- 
ge ies, his ee "on eyes and loving heart”, 

courage and patriotism. In 
ts he is fittingly associated 
with Elijah as the prophetic prototype of Jesus. 
“But the traits in Jeremiah which give him the 
highest place and the most enduring fame are 
not those which he shares with Elijah. More 
nearly than any other Old Testament character 
he embodies the Beatitudes of the Sermon on 
the Mount. He shows, in anticipation, the 
spirit of Jesus” (p. 120). 


Good Ministers of Jesus Christ. By William 
Fraser McDowell. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1917. Pp. 307. $1.25. 

To undertake the Yale Lectures is no light 
task. Bishop McDowell has contributed a book 
of permanent value to the series. As the title 
suggests, the theme gathers constantly around 
the ministry of Jesus as the definition of the aim 
and spirit of the modern preacher’s business. 
There are eight lectures, as usual, and each has a 
key word, in the following order: Revelation, 
redemption, incarnation, reconciliation, rescue, 
conservation, co-operation, and inspiration. 
One is struck by the modern accent in this. 
The chapter on “The Ministry of Incarnation” 
reminds one of the illuminating little book by 
Albert J. Lyman, entitled Preaching in the New 
Age: an Art and an Incarnation. Bishop Mc- 
Dowell is, in our judgment, strongest in his 
chapters on redemption and rescue, as doubtless 
he would be. The terseness and beauty of the 
style is an outstanding feature of the lectures. 
From almost every page it is possible to “— 
some sentence which drives home and sti 
a remarkable way. “To have refused the rte 
at last, after having carried it all the rest of the 
way, would have broken the unity of his whole 
life.” ‘The solitary virtue of preaching does 


not thrive apart from the virtue of human inter- 
est.” “Casting out devils is not a nice busi- 
ness.” “It takes a big motive to float a ministry 
that is doing anything.” “If you want to 
stretch onal brains you have, try p' 
Christ.”” Such sentences as these are typi 
of the style of Bishop McDowell. The book is 
ly printed and well made. The turn in 
the subject at the top of page 181 7 for a 


h, but the text is 
from errors. 


Jesus: for the Men of Today. By George 
Holley Gilbert. New York: Doran, 1917. 
Pp. 176. $1.00. 


In this short report of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, Dr. Gilbert has attempted to give the 
realities of which he is conscious in the story. 
It is in accordance with his positions made 
familiar in his Jesus and omits necessarily won 
items that are essentially involved in the reco 
of the four Gospels. It reveals the human and 
lovely character of Jesus with the power of a 
poet’s interpretation; it discloses the soul of the 
writer as well, and the vision is most beautiful. 
To those who are not in agreement with 
Dr. Gilbert’s critical and theological positions 
the book will seem exceedingly inadequate; the 
difference between Socrates and Jesus will not 
be sufficiently clear. To those who have come 
to the point of discarding the miraculous and 
also thereby rejecting Jesus, the book will be a 
revelation of the power and reality of Jesus, 
independent of these items. The book must 
have been written originally more or less in 
blank verse or else the writer weneerenny 
pens prose that admits scanning. We 
charmed by this for the first half of the book; 
but we found that it divided our interest in the 
subject, = we caught ourselves 
instead of understanding the fluent sentences. 


The White Queen of Okoyong. By W. P. 
Livingstone. New York: Doran, 1917. 
Pp. xiv+208. $1.00. 

This is the life of Mary Slessor, of Calabar 
told in simple and vivid style by the author of 
the longer biography. Mary Slessor was a 
woman of remarkable power and the record of 
her life is full of heroism and romance. This 
book ought to fire the i tion and direct 
the activities of boys and girls until they shall 
become in turn such workmen as Mary Slessor 
was in the realm of service. We com- 
mend the volume for the fireside and the libraries 
of our young people. 
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Christian Nurture. By Horace Bushnell. New 
York: Scribner, 1916. Pp. xxx+351. $1.50. 


This is a new edition of a book which has 
grown in significance since it was first published, 
and which is still so important that it merits 
the new edition in which it appears. Professor 
Williston Walker furnishes a short and satis- 
factory biographical sketch of Dr. Bushnell, 
and the slight revisions have been made by 
Professor Luther A. Weigle, who is the Horace 
Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture in 
Yale University. It is fitting that this service 
should be performed by the men who are thus 
carrying on the work of a pioneer of religious 
education. This will be the authoritative edi- 
tion of the book. 


Sandy Scott’s Bible Class and Sabbath Nights 
at Pitcoonans. By George Braithwaite. 
Tokyo: Japan Book and Tract Society, 
1916. Pp. xii+168. $0.50. 


These remarkable Bible stories, told origi- 
nally in East Perthshire Scotch dialect by Charles 
Moody Stuart and published in 1897-99, have 
now been Anglicized by George Braithwaite and 
are thus available for those who do not under- 
stand the original. These interpretations are 
often delicious. If one would get far from the 
conventional settings and the “language of 
Zion,” he need look no farther for a fresh render- 
ing of the familiar old stories. To see the 
Importunate Widow setting her bonnet strings 
straight is to get a wholly new sense of the vital- 
ity of the Bible (p. 71). It is a book full of 
insight, pathos, and common sense, and ought 
to be published and circulated in America. 


The Master’s Comfort and Hope. By Alfred E. 
Garvie. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1917. 
Pp. xiv+239. 45s. 6d. 

In the Day of the Ordeal. By W. P. Paterson. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1917. Pp. vii+ 
262. 4s. 6d. 

The Sacrifice of Thankfulness. By Henry 
Melvill Gwatkin. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1917. Pp. xxiv+166. 4s. 6d. 

Here are the last three volumes of the third 
series of sermons on “The Scholar as a 
Preacher.” They are as different as they 
could well be. Yet each one is on a high plane 
and brings a strong message. 

Dr. Garvie is expository and critical. His 
texts for the twenty sermons are found seriatim 
in John, chap. 13-14:31. He believes that 
Jesus was more than a man; that his teaching 
was not explicable by heredity; that Jewish 
apocalyptic does not determine its outlook on 


the future; that his teaching is more than 
a later reflection of the later faith of the church; 
and that the Fourth Gospel is from the li 
of Jesus himself. epee he says, “the 
whole of this volume ... . is based on a false 
assumption.” 

Being thus sure of these central points, 
Dr. Garvie found solid comfort in the final prepa- 
ration of these sermons, which follows closely 
the “call home” of his wife. Although he is 
an eminent theological writer, he says: “Of all 
Hehe of service I prize preaching most 

y.” 

The dedication of Dr. Paterson’s volume is 
extremely pathetic: ‘‘To my wife and in mem- 
ory of our sons: R. S. Paterson, Second Lieuten- 
ant Royal Field —: Neuve Chapelle, 
March io1s5. W. P. Paterson, Captain 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Delville Wood, 
gist July, 1916.” 

urely he can preach intelligently and 
sympathetically on The Day of the Ordeal.” 
This is the subject of the first sermon, which is 
based on Zech. 14:4. It deals especially with 
the religious and moral cleavages. There 
naturally follows ‘The Way of God with the 
Nation,” discussing the causes of the war, 
which are secular, retributive, and remedial, 
and closing with ‘‘A Call to New Tasks.” 


Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never failing skill 

He treasures up his bright designs 
And works his sovereign will. 


The next subject is ‘The Way of God with 
the Individual.”’ He then proceeds to the 
discussion of fundamental doctrines as: “Our 
Maker”; ‘“‘The Cross”; ‘Free Grace”; ‘“Re- 
pentance,” and closes ‘with “Retrospect and 
Prospect.” His conclusion is that the terrible 
conflict should bring ‘‘a harvest of spiritual 
results; a stimulation of the higher life of 
humanity; a generation of great men; a moral 
conversion; a new outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and through it all self will become less 
central than before, and at last there will be 
on: a new experience and a new certainty of 


The optimistic note - sounds through 
the volume is very reassurin 

In Dr. Gwatkin’s nit oe the historian does 
himself great credit as a plain, direct, gospel 
preacher. His style is as simple as that of the 
Synoptics. The sermons are short, incisive, 
practical, popular. From the exposition of 
‘‘Thankfulness” he proceeds to the subject of 
“Revelation”’: in itself; in history; in life; in 
the inner life. Then follow sermons on “Chris. 
tian Motive,” “Joy and Sorrow,” Immanence,” 
“Chance,” “Regeneration,” ‘‘The Cross.” 

It is a book to have lying around, and when 
one has an odd fifteen minutes it will be refresh- 
ing to read a sermon and by an easy and attrac- 
tive way be led into the deep things of God. 
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The introduction to the volume is a brief 
memoir of Dr. Gwatkin by T. R. Glover. It is 
well known that Gwatkin was bitterly dis- 
appointed when Creighton was appointed over 
him to the Dixie professorshi “3 at Cambridge. 
The circumstance is mentioned in this memoir, 
and Gwatkin’s beautiful letter to Creighton 
after the appointment is given. 

The reviewer’s experience with these vol- 
umes makes him confident in recommending 
them to a torn, distressed, and bleeding age. 


The Philosophy of Wang Yang Ming. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Frederick 
Goodrich Henke. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. ix+512. $2.50. 
This book is an important contribution to 

our Western knowledge of Chinese thought. It 

is another evidence of the ultimate unity and 
identity of mind and thought. It shows how 
the world is beginning to realize this great fact 
in the coming together of the East and the West. 

This is a plain matter of observation. We learn, 

too, how fragmentary and inadequate our knowl- 

edge of Chinese thought has been, for we have 
hitherto assumed that, since Confucius and 

Mencius, China has contributed very little to 

knowledge. The book, moreover, puts us at 

one of the central sources of Japanese thought, 
reader, besides m learn that the work 
does not stand out isolated. He will want to 
read backward and forward. For ey, he 
will find references to the philoso; of Chu 
Huian, who lived three on ears 
before Wang. Chu was a realist = believed 
that things exist in their own right apart from 
mind. But Wang was an idealistic monist, 
finding the basis in universal intuitive knowl- 
edge, the embodiment of natural law, and 

establishing the unity of nature. On page 152 

the p nod complains that on account of his 

uties he cannot devote himself to learn- 
ing. ” The teacher shows him that learning is 
increased by earnest application to the affairs 
of life. For example, the pupil is a lawyer. 

Wang says: ‘‘Since you are engaged in trying 

law cases you should devote yourself to learning 

in connection with these law cases, for thereby 
you will really be ey in the investigation of 
things,” etc. This is the good, substantial 
doctrine that learning is not something set off 
by itself. All through the volume the reader is 
impressed with the practical nature of _ Wang’s 

philosophy. The fact that the work is not a 

systematic presentation ought not to repel a 

Western reader whose system may have en- 

thralled him. It is sometimes a relief to find 

the detached thoughts of a great philosopher. 

But by means of the table of contents and the 

brief but excellent index there is little difficulty 

in finding the leading ideas. 


The translation includes “The Biography of 
Wang Yang Ming,” “Instructions in Practical 
Life,” “Record of Discourses,” “Inquiry Re- 

the Great Learning, » “Letters Written 
y Wang Yang Ming.” 


Christus Consolator and Other Poems. By 


Rossiter W. Raymond. New York: Cro- 
well, 1916. Pp. 81. $1.00. 


The writer sets forth the comfort of the 
Christian hope in the sorrows of life. He is 
sure of heaven and God. His mastery of form 
is limited in range. His style seldom rises above 
the whos but it is clear and generally 
fluent 0 Shall Separate Us?” reaches 
an elevation in both thought and exp: ression 
that is not often attained. ‘Gloom, vary “home,” 
and “come” are not Thymes; neither are 
“pardon,” and “garden.” 


The Pulpit Committee. By Charles A. Mc- 
Alpine. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1917. Pp. iv+72. 


In this little book the field secretary of the 
Pacific Coast Baptist Theological Union has 
gathered and set forth with remarkable clearness 
all the directions that seem necessary for the 
guidance of a committee appointed by a church 
congregationally governed for the purpose of 
seeking a pastor. No detail seems to have been 
overlooked and the author’s positions, especially 
with regard to “‘candidating,” are right. We 
wish that a copy of this volume might be put 
into the hands of every committee that faces 
the task of finding and recommending a candi- 
date for the pastorate. It would save many 
blunders and greatly increase the efficiency of the 
committee. 


Belief and Life. By W.B.Selbie. New York: 
1917. Pp. viiit143. $0.75. 


eight expository studies from the Fourth 

Gospel , Principal Selbie adds a valuable number 
“Short Course Series.” He holds that 

“the Gospel represents the witness of John, the 
son of Zebedee, to Jesus Christ as communi- 
cated to and set down by a disciple or disciples 
= his.” He is therefore strongly convinced that 


gives a positive tone to his interpretation. 
John 14:6 gives the subject for three of the 
chapters on the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
The most clarifying and satisfactory chapter is 
on John, chap. 10, where the figure of the sh 
herd is beautifully interpreted. Preachers 
find this book exceedingly fertile in suggestions 
for expository preaching. 


of Jesus Christ.” His interpretation of sig- 
nificant ideas in the Fourth Gospel is therefore : 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
ALLAN HOBEN 
University of Chicago 


Introduction 


The church like other human groups is part of the social order. Its life 
consists in the give and take of an ever active reciprocity. Its ideal aim is to 
Christianize every phase of community life so that whether at worship or at work, 
in home or school, shop or factory, court or legislature, the individual may enjoy 
equally that perfect social order which we describe in ideal phrase as the Kingdom 
of God. 

The transition from the forlorn ambition of saving a few select souls out of a 
perishing world for heavenly bliss to the bold world-saving mission of the Christ 
is now well under way and a great body of literature has sprung up voicing this 
stalwart hope. The fear that the assumption of our Lord’s mission might menace 
some of the finer fruits of individual piety is disappearing, while at the same time 
the rather hackneyed demand for all sorts of social service necessitates the most 
enlightened leadership on the part of ministers and church officials. It is for the 
purpose of aiding in the preparation of such leaders that this reading course is 
offered. 

In order to center attention on the most recent literature of the movement and 
to canvass the methodology of social action by the church, it becomes necessary 
to pass over many significant volumes that have helped to pioneer this cause by 
linking it with the teachings of Jesus and by marking out a field that bore the 
name “Christian sociology.” The books of Shailer Mathews on The Social 
Teachings of Jesus and The Church and the Changing Order, as well as that of 
Francis Greenwood Peabody on Jesus Christ and the Social Question helped greatly 
in accomplishing the former part of this task, while John R. Commons in Social 
Reform and the Church, Washington Gladden, Josiah Strong, and Charles R. 
Henderson in practically all of their writings defined in compelling terms what was 
known as Christian sociology. The monumental work of Charles Booth in his 
Life and Labor of the People in London, together with the work, writings, and 
biography of the Seventh Earl of Shaftsbury, forced the church in Great Britain 
to give heed to community conditions; while in this country Jacob Riis performed 
a similar task in How the Other Half Lives and The Battle with the Slums. 

The urgency of the cause and a divine discontent with perfunctory church 
work were brought out in telling fashion by Walter Rauschenbusch in Christianity 
and the Social Crisis, Christianizing the Social Order, and The Social Principles of 
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Jesus. However, these writers, with the exception of Henderson in his Social 
Duties from the Christian Point of View and Strong in his studies entitled The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, left very much to be done in the actual problems of method. 
The tense and prophetic utterances of Rauschenbusch still left us with the question 
of “How ?” upon our lips. 

To be sure, in the field of pastoral theology there were many books touching 
here and there upon community problems, but in the main the point of view was 
rather “How can the church use the community for her own good and upbuild- 
ing?” than “How can the church best serve community life in its entirety ?” 

For the purpose of this reading course we shall consider the church as co- 
operating with the community in its six elementary pursuits which constitute the 
aims of society. These are health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and 
righteousness. It will be noted that these are not primary quests in a biological 
sense, the biological bases of human action being: securing food, reproducing, and, 
possibly, gregariousness; but the sublimates and complexes of these produce 
social organisms seeking these six forms of satisfaction. In arranging the studies 
by books it will hardly be practicable, however, to give exclusive consideration 
to each of these interests under a separate head. Such a topical arrangement 
would involve references to many books in each study and it will probably be more 
satisfactory to the reader to keep these categories in mind and to consider the 
church’s co-operation with the community in securing these ends while studying 
each of the assigned volumes consecutively rather than piecemeal. The arrange- 
ment of books will proceed from the theoretical to the practical with major 
emphasis on the latter. 


Required Books for this Course 
I. Sociological Introduction and IV. The Rural Field: 


Apologetic: Vogt, Rural Sociology. 
Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Farwell, Village Improvement. 
Social Problems. Wilson, The Church at the Center. 
Ward, Social Evangelism. V. The City Pasi 
II. Health and Wealth Interests: 
Allen, Civics and Health. Hodges and Richert, The Institu- 
Penman, Poverty, the Challenge of -—=«—«“tonal. Church. 
the Church. VI. Reconstruction: 

III. Sociability and Survey: Cutting, The Church and Society. 
Gates, Recreation and the Church. Strayer, The Reconstruction of the 
Aronovici, The Social Survey. Church. 

STUDY I 


Required Books 


Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 

Ward, Social Evangelism. 

Professor Ellwood’s book is in many ways elementary, but its study should 
serve to define the nature of sociology and to emphasize its importance for the 
modern minister. In addition to this service it has the great merit of presenting 
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comprehensively some of the larger problems with which society has to deal. The 
first section, chapters i to viii, should be read critically and for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there is any place among the sciences for sociology and, if 
so, just what that place is. It will be noted that the author’s description of the 
related sciences and particularly his discount of economic determinism as a 
philosophy of history leave the way open for a high valuation of the work which 
the church may perform for society. 

If one is unfriendly toward the Darwinian theory of evolution or hazy as to its 
meaning, the treatment accorded it in terms of the kinship of all animal species 
and the reasons adduced in its support should be of decided benefit. So also the 
consideration of Spencer’s theory of universal evolution helps us to grasp the fact of 
social evolution, and to regard ourselves and our institutions as parts of a society 
which is always in the making. The place of war in social evolution will, by force 
of present events, command attention, and revisions of its place in social evolution 
may occur to the reader. 

Possibly from the point of view of the standard work of the church the section 
on the family is the most important part of the book. Note the strength of the 
case for monogamy, the significant place of religion as a form of social control 
in this field, the effect of the Reformation, the struggle between family life and 
industrial evolution, the bearing of children on the stability of marital bonds, the 
dimensions of divorce, the causes and remedies. 

In considering the problem of immigration, attempt to formulate plans 
whereby the church might more efficiently serve the foreign-born and decide the 
main features of a democratic approach as contrasted with hierarchical methods. 
In connection with the negro problem what could religious bodies do to mitigate 
the difficulties attendant upon the present migration to the north? The author’s 
treatment of crime should stir up a whole series of questions on the work of the 
church in prevention, ministry to the criminal, reclamation, and religious education 
for all members of the community. 

Professor Ward’s book should be read in one, or, at most, two sittings. It 
calls for less study than that of Ellwood and its truth will tend to deepen our sense 
of social obligation, if not of sin, rather than to quicken debate. If the reader 
becomes satisfied with the complementary nature of the individual and social 
gospel, so called, and takes his place as a sincere convert to community service 
and leadership through the church, the aim of this assignment will have been 
accomplished. As related to this first study, if the reader can secure copies of the 
American Journal of Sociology for January, 1916 and 1917, and read the articles on 
“American Democracy and the Modern Church,” he may find further stimula- 
tion for his thought. 

Questions for Discussion 


1. Does population conform to the theory of Malthus? 

2. What religious concepts are based on family life ? 

3. What correspondences and what differences become evident in a compari- 
son of Christianity and Socialism ? 

4. Compare the theological and scientific explanations of crime. 

5. What are the forms of social maladjustment in this community ? 

6. What topics for preaching and what organization plans, if any, have come 
to you from the reading assignment ? 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


BY SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Professor of Early Church History and New Testament Interpretation 
in the University of Chicago 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


STUDY III 
VI. VISIONS OF THE ACTIVITY OF DEMONIC POWERS 


First day.—§ 23. Conflict in the heavens. Read 12:1-4. Thus far John 
has given a somewhat general description of the woes which seem to him to 
threaten the wicked Roman world. He now portrays more in detail the later 
stages of the conflict to issue in the complete downfall of Rome. As he pictures 
the struggle, it is not simply a strife between Christians and the Roman authorities. 
Ultimately it is a conflict between Satanic forces on the one hand and angelic 
powers on the other, the earth being merely the scene where the last battle is 
staged. First there is trouble in the heavens due to the activities of the great 
dragon. It was customary among the ancients to think of the starry heavens as 
the dwelling place of wonderful or monstrous creatures, such as John here describes. 
In his vision he sees in the sky a magnificently adorned woman and over against 
her a hideous evil monster ready to devour the child to which she is about to give 
birth. 

Second day.—Read 12:5f. This picture is very reassuring to John. The 
woman’s child when born is caught up to heaven away from the power of the 
dragon. In heaven the child is enthroned and designated as the deliverer who 
is presently to lead the angelic host in triumph over the heathen nations. Having 
given birth to this future hero, the astral woman disappears from the heavens into 
a remote dwelling place prepared for her upon earth by God. Here she awaits the 
end which is to come in 1,260 days, that is, three and a half years in ancient 
reckoning. This is the length of the final period of tribulation elsewhere referred 
to by John (11:2f.; 12:14; 13:5). The figures were probably derived from 
Dan. 7:25; 12:7. 

Third day.—Read 12:7-12. The dragon’s power in the heavens is now 
brought to an end. Defeated by the angelic host, he must now relinquish his 
activities in the sky and confine his efforts to the earth. This fact means increased 
suffering for those who dwell upon the earth, for the dragon typifies all the forces 
of evil which have ever been associated with the terms “old serpent,” “Devil,” 
“Satan,” and “deceiver.” The devil and his angels now devote themselves 
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especially to the torture of mortals, thus inaugurating the final period of tribula- 
tion. But John’s faith offsets these agonies with the assurance that the day of 
ultimate victory is at hand. For a brief period Satan may rage upon the earth, 
but having been cast down from the heavens his complete overthrow in the near 
future is certain. This assurance is doubly strong for John because it has come to 
him in his vision as a direct declaration from heaven. The heavenly voice rejoices 
that the demons have been rejected from the regions above the earth, even though 
earth and sea must as a result suffer greater woes. But Christians should not lose 
courage, for even the devil himself knows that “he hath but a short time” even 
for his earthly activities. 

Fourth day.—Read 12:13—13:1a. John concludes his picture of the dragon’s 
conflict with the heavenly powers by picturing a final attack upon the heavenly 
mother as she flees away to the place where she is to remain for three years and a 
half (12:6). Incensed by the failure of his pursuit, he returns to wreak his ven- 
geance upon Christians, whom John pictorially designates as the earthly represen- 
tatives of the heavenly mother. 

Fifth day.—§ 24. Activity of the “beasts.” Read 13:1b-5. The dragon’s 
activities upon earth are performed through the agency of a terrible beast typifying 
the power of Rome. Like the fabled monsters of antiquity, this animal is pictured 
as a composite creature combining the horrible qualities of different ferocious 
beasts. This figure as seen by John in his vision is the very incarnation of evil, his 
supreme iniquity being a demand for worship. This feature identifies him with 
the power of Rome and its emperor who received worship from his subjects, 
thus blasphemously elevating himself to the position of God. But in rendering 
him worship his terrified subjects were in reality worshiping the dragon, 
that is, Satan. John thinks this state of affairs will continue three and a 
half years—again using the traditional figures for the duration of the last 
tribulations. 

Sixth day.—Read 13:6-10. Temporarily God permitted the beast to exercise 
his power unhindered. He extended his sway all about the Mediterranean, which 
was the whole world for the people of that day. All peoples worshiped him except 
the Christians, who were persecuted for their refusal. But they are encouraged 
to endure patiently these afflictions, confident that their names alone are written 
in the heavenly book of life and that the days of violence will presently come to an 
end. In patience and faith the saints rest secure. 

Seventh day.—Read 13:11-15. John pictures a second beast less terrible 
than the first, but also representing the dragon. He symbolizes the zealous 
priest who had charge of the rites of emperor-worship. He strikes awe into the 
people by working marvels in their presence, even seeming to make the image 
of the emperor give forth audible utterances. The authority of this official was 
so great that he could put to death all who refused to participate in the rites of the 
imperial cult. 

Eighth day.—Read 13:16-18. The situation which John has in mind is very 
distressing. The zeal of the officials will be so great that everybody in all circles 
of society will be forced to observe the imperial rites. Indeed, no one will be 
permitted to engage in ordinary trade without a license indicating that he has 
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taken the oath of religious allegiance to the emperor. The license number suggests 
to John’s imagination a bit of cryptic wisdom. Who is the individual to become 
this final exponent of wickedness at the head of the Roman Empire? The answer 
was not far to seek. The worst emperor whom history had known had been Nero, 
hence Nero returned to life would become the final incarnation of wickedness and 
the bestial representative of Satan upon earth. Instead of explicitly mentioning 
Nero, John veils his answer, and heightens its impressiveness, by using the number 
666 obtained from a summation of the numerical values of the letters making up 
the name “Nero Caesar.” The cumbersome practice of using letters (instead 
of our Arabic numbers) for numerals was common in the ancient world, and has 
survived to modern times in our so-called Roman numerals. 

Ninth day.—§ 25. Doom of the demonic powers. Read 14:1-5. Over against 
the foregoing picture of the final outburst of demonic activity John next presents 
pictures suggesting to the faithful the impending reversal of conditions. Mention 
is again made of the 144,000 to be saved from Israel (7:4) who have kept them- 
selves pure. John portrays their heavenly triumph in glowing colors as they 
appear upon the canvas singing an exclusive hymn of praise to God. Thus their 
victory over all Satanic foes is assured. 

Tenth day.—Read 14:6-8. John also hears a heavenly proclamation of 
triumph for the faithful from among the Gentiles of “every nation and tribe and 
tongue and people.”” They are admonished to worship only the true God if they 
would escape the doom which threatens Rome whose dominion extends so widely 
over the earth. The traditional wickedness of Babylon, long since fallen into 
ruins, furnishes John suggestive imagery for his veiled references to Rome—this . 
great new “Babylon” whose doom is sealed. 

Eleventh day.—Read 14:9-13. Doom is pronounced not only upon Rome but 
upon all those inhabitants of the empire who follow the current practice of wor- 
shiping the ruler. The consuming fire of divine wrath will inevitably overtake 
all who yield to these blasphemous customs. They will suffer eternal torments, 
while Christians who remain faithful even unto death, if need be, will inherit rich 
blessings. 

Twelfth day.—Read 14:14-16. The next picture depicts impending doom 
still more vividly. The sickle suggests the reaper who gathers the harvest, and 
the image of one like unto a son of man suggests that the harvest is to be 
garnered by the powers of heaven who have already exhibited their superiority 
by casting Satan and his companions down to earth. This victorious power 
of heaven is soon to be manifested upon earth, “for the harvest of the earth is 
ripe.” 

Thirteenth day.—Read 14:17-20. The next picture is designed to heighten 
the effect still further. The sickle is supplemented by the fire, the typical element 
of destruction. When the wicked are gathered like a harvest of grapes they will 
be trodden underfoot by the cavalry of heaven until the horses wade breast deep 
in the blood of the slain. These pictures are all suggestive of the final destruction 
awaiting the demonic powers that have been despoiling the earth with especial 
vigor ever since their ejection from heaven. They, and all the people who side 
with them, are destined for destruction. 
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VII. VISIONS OF THE SEVEN ANGELS OF DESTRUCTION 


Fourteenth day.—§ 26. Preparations in heaven. Read 15:1-4. From giving 
a general description of the impending wrath of God, John now proceeds to par- 
ticulars as exhibited in the work of the seven angels who are to smite the earth with 
the seven final plagues expressive of the divine wrath. But before entering upon 
this description a picture is given of the heavenly preparation for these impending 
calamities. One purpose of this parenthetical picture is to encourage Christians 
to endure with confidence the afflictions of the last days. The glory of those who 
have refused to worship the beast, and their song of praise, are designed as a 
guaranty of the triumph of the faithful. 

Fifteenth day.—Read 15:5-8. Next the seven angels equipped with the 
seven plagues are seen emerging from the temple in heaven. They are gloriously 
adorned and are given portions of the divine wrath pictorially represented in 
liquid form so that it may be cast upon such earthly objects as are to be destroyed. 
In these preparations special stress is laid upon the glory and the power of God, who 
is now about to execute judgment upon the wicked earth. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 27. Manifestations of divine wrath. Read 16:1-7. After 
the seven angels receive their full commission, they perform in turn the destructive 
task assigned them. The first plague is in the form of bodily affliction for those 
who have submitted to the worship of the emperor. The second affects the 
waters of the sea, turning them to blood and causing all the fish to die. When 
the third plague is liberated, all rivers and springs are similarly affected. This 
picture of the waters turned into blood is a very appropriate way of registering 
God’s protest against the innocent shedding of the blood of saints and prophets 
by the wicked Roman authorities. The righteousness of this act of God is 
admitted even by the guardian angel of these waters—for the ancients usually 
thought of the sea, the rivers, and the springs as under the constant care of guardian 
spirits, while moderns ascribe the motion of the waters simply to the impersonal 
laws of gravity. 

Seventeenth day.—Read 16:8-11. The fourth plague consists in an increase of 
the sun’s heat, for which the wicked curse God in their distress instead of turning 
to him in repentance. Still greater agony overtakes the rulers when the fifth 
plague is released, smiting with destruction the imperial throne. Writhing in 
their agonies sinners blaspheme God, but show no inclination toward repentance. 

Eighteenth day.—Read 16:12-16. In the picture of the sixth plague John 
sees a representation of the preparation for the final assembling on earth of all 
the demonic hosts. This army of Satan includes mythical kings from the East, 
along with all the demonic broods that have been bred by the great dragon and 
his earthly representatives, the Roman imperial power and the imperial cult. All 
these forces are seen assembled at the fabled Har-Magedon of Jewish legend 
ready to give battle to the hosts of heaven. 

Nineteenth day.—Read 16:17-21. In the picture of the last plague the 
destruction of the present world is portrayed. The atmosphere becomes the 
final agent of divine wrath, and the great day of God bursts upon the forces of 
evil with overwhelming calamity. The weapons of the Almighty are lightnings, 
thunders, and earthquakes, which effect a general dissolution of all nature. All 
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cities fall, “Babylon” (Rome) being made the special object of divine wrath. 
Islands and mountains disappear, and fearful hailstones smite unrepentant 
sinners with destruction. 


VIII. VISIONS OF ROME’S DOOM pt 


Twentieth day.—§ 28. Rome identified. Read 17:1-6. John is not content 
with portraying the seven plagues leading up to the end; the fate of sinful Rome 
needs to be depicted in even greater detail. He has further visions in which 
his angelic guide shows him some new pictures. First he sees a portrait of a 
wicked woman typical of Rome which has spread its power out over all the 
Mediterranean, teaching its wickednesses to all subordinate nations. The 
woman is gorgeously attired and seated upon a monstrous beast. She bears 
upon her forehead an inscription indicative of her iniquity, and she is reveling 
in the slaughter of the Christians. John is filled with wonder at the strange 
picture. 

Twenty-first day.—Read 17:7-11. The angel who is guiding John in his 
vision interprets the picture. It is already evident that the woman symbolizes 
Rome, but what is the meaning of the details in the picture? In the first place, 
the beast represents a demonic creature which has come up out of the primeval 
abyss below the earth, and is doomed to final perdition. As he is present in the last 
times among men he excites the wonder and receives the worship of all who are 
not Christians. But already he has had a history, in that he impersonates the 
ruling imperial house with its succession of rulers from the beginning of the empire 
in 27 B.c. down to the demonic ruler who now holds sway while the fall of Rome 
isimpending. The seven heads of the beast typify both the seven hills upon which 
Rome was built, and the seven rulers of the imperial house. Five of these rulers 
have already reigned, a sixth is now in power in John’s day, a seventh is to hold 
office for a brief period, and then will come the rule of this beast which John sees 
in the picture and whose reign will mark the downfall of Rome. Although the 
beast is the eighth ruler, he is one of the seven who have preceded him; that is, 
he is a former emperor no longer alive, but to return to life again for the final act 
in the drama. In a previous connection we have noted that John regarded the 
“beast” of the last times as a reincarnation of Nero (§ 24), and the scar on one of 
his heads (13:3) recalled the fact that Nero had died by plunging a dagger into 
his own throat. 

Twenty-second day.—Read 17:12-15. The ten kings represent a mythical 
element in the picture having no counterpart in history. When the beast attains 
to the zenith of his power one hour before the end he will associate with himself 
ten subordinate princes, whom John probably thinks of as coming from the distant 
east when the river Euphrates has been dried up (16:12). The waters in the 
picture are also explained as representing the vast heathen population of the 
Roman Empire. 

Twenty-third day.—Read 17:16-18. John here sees a new trouble for Rome, 
in the form of civil war, when these subordinate rulers and the last demonic 
emperor himself shall let loose upon the city their own forces of destruction. In 
order to make the identification of Rome unmistakably clear, the angel closes 
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his explanations with the statement that the woman is the great city that holds 
sway over the kings of the earth. 

Twenty-fourth day.—§29. Rome’s fall described. Read 18:1-3. The 
Christians’ ardent desire for the destruction of Rome is answered by still another 
picture exhibited to John in his visions. A mighty angel is seen descending from 
heaven in order to announce to men that the utter desolation of the wicked 
metropolis of the Mediterranean world is at hand. This fate is due her as a 
punishment for her crimes in teaching all the peoples of that world to share in and 
love her iniquities. The kings of all the nations have yielded to her temptations 
and the merchants have grown rich catering to her luxurious taste. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read 18:4-8. The climax of Rome’s sin, however, is her 
treatment of the Christians. John hears a voice summoning all Christians to 
withdraw from the wicked city, lest they be overtaken by the plagues about to fall 
upon her (chap. 16). She has filled up her iniquities to the limit of God’s merciful 
endurance, and now the divine vengeance is to fall upon her, doubly afflicting her 
for the cruelties she has imposed upon the Christians. In her pride she boasts of 
her power, but destruction will come upon her in a single day when God enacts 
judgment. 

Twenty-sixth day.—Read 18:9, 10. Rome’s downfall is lamented by the 
subordinate princes of the empire who have enjoyed safety and prosperity under 
her protection, sharing also in her wicked luxuries. They are overcome with 
fear at her collapse, lamenting because of the terrible judgment that God has 
executed upon her. 

Twenty-seventh day.—Read 18:11-17a¢. In the same picture John sees the 
merchants of the Mediterranean also weeping over Rome’s destruction. She 
has been the greatest market of the world where they have sold the wares demanded 
by the luxurious habits of life in the metropolis. She has purchased from all over 
the world the most costly gems, the richest raiment, the most handsome orna- 
ments, the most delicate foods, the costliest perfumes, the finest horses and 
chariots for use upon the race course, the most numerous slaves, and even the 
very soulsof men. But ina single hour all this wealth and luxury come to naught, 
leaving the host of merchants who have thriven upon this trade to lament the 
destruction of their wealth. 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read 18:17b-20. The fall of Rome is also pictured as a 
sad blow to the busy shipping interests of the Mediterranean. Practically all of 
the merchandise handled in the city reached Rome by water. Her destruction 
spells disaster for every owner of ships and every seaman, whose fortune and liveli- 
hood depend upon the existence of Rome. In one hour all their business perishes, 
and they are overcome by lamentation. But heaven and the saints may rejoice 
since the hour of Rome’s doom is the hour of their triumph. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read 18:21-24. Asa final portrayal of Rome’s downfall, 
John sees an angel cast a great stone into the sea where it is completely lost from 
view in an instant. So shall the great and wicked city vanish from the face of the 
earth in the day of God’s judgment. No trace of life will be discoverable on the 
site where she formerly stood. Such shall be her doom because of her twofold 
sin—her luxurious living on the one hand, and her slaughter of the Christians on 
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the other. With such a picture of Rome’s disaster John takes leave of this particu- 
lar phase of his subject. 

Thirtieth day.—§ 30. Summary. Read through rapidly chaps 12-18. Ob- 
serve that John views the trials of the Christians as a direct result of Satan’s 
wrath at being ejected from heaven. Hence the Roman emperor and his officers 
are the immediate agents of Satan when they demand on pain of death that Chris- 
tians worship the ruler. But since the ejection of Satan from heaven means that 
the power of God has already begun its triumphant activity, so Satan’s depreda- 
tions upon earth will soon come to an end through the intervention of God. As 
the Roman Empire has become the especial agent of Satan for accomplishing his 
ends, the destruction of the empire is to be the first act in the divine program of 
judgment. By way of strengthening the Christians’ confidence in their hour of 
present trial, John gives detailed descriptions making it perfectly plain to his 
readers that wicked Rome is destined for speedy destruction. Christians may 
expect a brief rule of another emperor (17:10) to succeed the present ruler, then 
the “‘beast” will appear ruling for three years and a half (12:6, 14; 13:5), and 
then Rome will perish from the face of the earth. Since the book of Revelation 
was written certainly not later than the reign of Domitian (81-96 A.D.), who is 
thus reckoned as the sixth emperor, John must have expected the downfall of 
Rome to occur early in the second century A.D. While Christianity gained its 
triumph over Rome much more slowly and in a very different way from that 
anticipated by John, the vivid picture of victory painted by him made his own 
faith contagious and served admirably to strengthen the endurance of believers in 
that hour of severe trial. Thus John made a very significant contribution toward 
the success of the new religion in one of the most precarious moments of its history. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. With what great event in the heavenly world does our writer introduce the 
visions of chaps. 12-18 ? 

2. What comfort does the author secure from the fact that Satan has been 
cast out of heaven and down upon the earth? 

3- What reflection of conditions in Rome is seen in the vision of the beast and 
his worshipers ? 

4. How are the Christians encouraged in their steadfast refusal to worship the 
emperor ? 

5. What is the nesult of thelr selunl? What is the length of the period of 
persecution as pictured by the author? 

6. How and why does the author connect the emperor Nero with his vision ? 

7. What are the Christians assured will be the fate of those who do engage 
in the worship of the emperor, and what contrast will the fate of the Christians 
offer ? 

8. Who are the central figures of the series of visions, beginning with chap. 15; 
and how is the wrath of God pictured ? 

9. What conception of nature lies back of the visions of the waters in the 
third plague ? 

10. Up to what culminating event do all these terrible visions lead ? 
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11. How.doés the author in his next vision show his familiarity with Roman 
history and his insight into the degenerating influences at work in the empire ? 

12. How does he avoid any misunderstanding as to his meaning ? 

13. In what way does he picture the unconsciousness of danger in Rome itself ? 

_14. Give briefly the features of the picture of the final fall of Rome? 

15. What is to be the attitude of the Christians as they witness this wholesale 
destruction ? 

16. For what two reasons is Rome to perish thus from the earth ? 

17. When did the writer of this book expect the pictured destruction to take 
place ? 

18. At what time and under what emperor did the Christian conquest of 
Rome actually occur ? 

19. How did this portion of the book actually serve the Christian cause at 
the time of its writing ? 

20. How does it suggest the fate of unrighteous nations in the modern world ? 
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